LEM--SOME FACTS 10 BE FACED 


Beeswax 


Eucharistic Candles 


Especially fitting for 
Divine Service. Made 
of the finest materials 
obtainable in keeping 
with the high purpose 
for which they are 
used. 

Available in three 
grades: 
Purissima—100% 
pure beeswax 
Missa—66%4% pure 
beeswax 


Altar—51% pure 
beeswax 


Vesper Lights 


Hard stearic acid 
candles noted for their 
long burning quality. 
Choice of pure white or 
ivory color. Available 
inthreegrades: Marble, 
Polar or Onyx Brand. 
Wide range of sizes. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


Eucharistic Candles 
Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
Sanctuary Lamps 

Vigil Lights 
Candlelight Service Kit 
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3100 Park St., Syracuse, New York 


and candle 

accessories 
ee 

Will & Baumer 


serving the churches of America 
since 1855 


Sanctuary 
Lights 


New bottle-shaped con- 
tainer assures uniform 
burning. Choice of candle: 
all-beeswax, part-beeswax 
or regular mix. 


Sanctuary 
Lamps 


Sanctolamp DS—Crys- 
tal or ruby globe, with 
standing frame as _ illus- 
trated. Adapters for hang- 
ing, wall or pedestal 
mounting also available. 
Sanctolamp #2—all- 
glass, in crystal or ruby. 


Vigil 
Lights” 


Uniform burning without 
flare or smothering. Will 
not wilt or soften in temp- 
eratures up to100°F.Clear, 
steady flame remains cen- 
tered until last bit of wax 
is consumed. New, cleaner 
burning base assures easy 
removal from glass. 


*Registered trade name identifying a 
superior type of votive light. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete infor- 


mation on the following: 


) Lighters & Extinguishers 
) Tapers 

Candle Burners 

) Charcoal 


) Incense 


) Other 


NATIONAL EVENTS 

Youth Sunday, Sept. 30... Christij 
Education Week, NCC Div. of Christi) 
Education, Sept. 30-Oct. 7 . . . Wort 
wide Communion Sunday, Oct. 7. 
National Conference of Deaconess} 
Sycamore, Ill. Central House for Dd 


conesses, Oct. 8-1] Committi 
meetings, NCC Dept. of Christian 
Green Lake, Wis., Oct. 8-13... Natiox 
Council, Greenwich, Conn. Seabit 
House, Oct. 9-11. 


PROVINCIAL EVENTS | 


Province 1 supervisors’ evaluation ca 
ference and Advisory Board meetil' 
for Parish Training program, Whitiit 
ville, Mass. Lasell House, Oct. 1-2 .| 
Province 4 Synod and Woman’s Aux 
iary, Miami Beach, Fla. All Sow 
Church, Oct. 2-3 .. . Province 4, Jof 
Comm. on Ecumenical Relatioi 
Miami, Fla. Empress Hotel, Oct. 3.) 
Church and Group Life laboratot 
Estes Park, Colo. YMCA Conferénij 


Oct. 8-20. 


DIOCESAN EVENTS 


Fall clergy conference, Richmond, v 
Roslyn, Oct. 1-3... Annual conventi: 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Trinity Church, Oc 

. Clergy conference, Sycamore, | 
McLaren Center, Oct. 3-4... Laymeu 
conference, Radnor, Pa. Conferer 
Center, Oct. 6-7 ... Annual meeting: 
Episcopal Churchmen, Richmond, "| 
Roslyn, Oct. 6-7 . . . Laymen’s conit 
ences, Norfolk, Va. Talbot Hall, we? 
ends of Oct.6 and 13... Clergy retra 
Santa Barbara, Calif. Mt. Calve 


Church, Oct. 8-11 ... Annual conv? 
tion, Bloomington, Ill. St. Matthe« 
Church, Oct. 9-10 . . . Woman’s AJ 


workshop, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Kirby Eg 
House, Oct. 10-11 .. . Brotherhood of: 
Andrew Quiet Day, Gibsonia, Pa. 1 
Barnabas’ Home, Oct. 13 .. . Cont 
ence for college leaders, Wilkes-Bax 
Pa. Kirby Epis. House, Oct. 13-14, 


RADIO 


“The Episcopal Hour.” Sundays, lo! 
stations. See newspaper for time c| 
station ... “Dean Bartlett.” NBC, © 
Francisco, Calif. Sundays, 9 am. . 
“Another Chance.” Saturdays, la! 
stations. Heard in some cities on oti 
days. 


TELEVISION 


“Dean Pike.” ABC-TV. Sundays, 4-4 
EDST . . . “Frontiers of Faith,” N¢ 
NBC-TV, 4-4:30 EDST . . . “Mission 
Mid-Century,” NC films on the Churd 
life. Channel, day and time vary. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE 


Biennial Congress of the Greek Ort 
dox Church of North and South Am 
ica, Washington, D. C. Sheraton 

Hotel, Sept. 30-Oct. 6 . . . Japan Ini 
national Christian Univ. Foundat: 
Board of Directors, New York, N.) 
Oct. 10 .. . Inauguration of the V! 
Rev. Louis M. Hirshson as presiden/ 
Hobart and Wm. Smith Colleges, G 
eva, N. Y. Oct. 12. | 


TEE 


H PUBLISHED AT 

| $15.00 PER SET, BUT GIVEN 
WITHOUT CHARGE TO NEW 
MEMBERS WHO JOIN THE 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


| 510 CONTRIBUTORS 


1248 DOUBLE-COLUMN PAGES + 1,000,000 WORDS 


: 2 VOLUMES, REGULARLY $15.00 


his much-needed reference work completes a 
snumental project by a group of twelve dedicated 
solars headed by Professor Lefferts A. Loetscher, 

eminent church historian of the faculty of 
Snceton Theological Seminary. Such a new, con- 
Mporary encyclopedia is needed because of the 
sovery of new source material, the rise of new 


ptesuppositions and techniques, both in scholarly 
research and in the practical strategies of church 
administration and parish work, far-reaching cul- 
tural and social changes which have altered in 
important ways both the contents and the structure 
of theological disciplines, and a multitude of new 
institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW... the Religious Book Club is offering them without charge to new 


members who wish to try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as 


Religious Books * Handsome, Valuable Books (Like the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Religious 


Knowledge, Which Members Received as a Bonus) When You Decide to Accept Club Selections — 


One Free Bonus Book With Every Four Club Selections Purchased * Membership Continues as 


| ¢ No Minimum Number of Books to Buy © Free Monthly Bulletins Bringing News of All the New 
} 
| 


Long After Your First Year as You Find It Useful. 


RTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS —In addition to the gift you re- 
ve when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
ise Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 
\ buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
‘ced higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
‘ies priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
\pping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
vces of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
Jok, but average around $3.00. Members are not obligated to 
je these books, of course, since they always have complete 
jedom of choice: the Club simply recommends the book its 
‘tors believe is the most helpful or interesting for the month 
‘1 members decide whether or not it suits their needs. 


PMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the 
pst practical and economical way to find and buy the books 
ju need. You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
oks, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided 
| this page. 


SS A A AS YS 


RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. EC830 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me 
at once my free 2-volume set of 20th CENTURY 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE and the 
monthly RBC BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase 
any books. I will let you know promptly whenever I do 
not want the monthly Club Selection. If I decide to purchase 
Club Selections I am to receive an additional free book as 
a bonus for every four Club Selections I choose. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1956 


DEAR DIARY, 


“SE boul SCHOOLS & 


a path that wound across the tree-shaded lawn until 
worked up a terrific appetite and raced back for lunch, 


This has been the most exciting day of my whole life! 
Ever since I arrived at Lasell I’ve seen so much and done 
so much that I’ve barely had time to sit down and 


breathe. 

As soon as I set foot in the front 
hall this morning five girls rushed up 
to greet me. They gave me a tour of 
the impressive college buildings com- 
plete with a history of every stone. 
When we came to “The Barn,” the 
rec center, we stopped for a cup of 
coffee. (I think this is going to be my 


favorite haunt!) Then they took me to the new freshman 
dorm, Woodland Hall, and showed me my room. 

I live on the third floor which has a perfect view of the 
Auburndale section of Newton. My roommate, Jeannie, 
is as nice as can be and so is the picture of her brother. 
We rearranged furniture and decided who was going to 
sleep where. Monday we’re going to Boston, only ten 
miles away, to buy matching curtains and bedspreads. 

After we unpacked, Jeannie and I streamed off to 


vo ~'*4 sure what electives I’ll take. We a 
choose from more than a hundr 
$ courses in Liberal Arts, Business Secretarial, Medi¢ 


Secretarial, 3-year Nursing, Medical Technology, Mug 


and Art. 


Tonight after dinner the dorm gave a party for } 
newcomers. Ice cream and cookies galore! J eannie an 
topped it all with a midnight snack. I’m afraid lls 


tomorrow. 


explore the campus. It is beautiful! Leaves are beginning 


to turn yellow around the edges, and everything smells 
crisp and clean like a freshly starched shirt. We followed 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College 
preparatory, Two study plans: “‘A” for colleges 
requiring C.E.E.B. Exams for entrance; “B” for 
other colleges. Small groups. Congenial atmos- 
phere. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Est. 1832. Catalog. Catherine Offley Coleman, 
M.A., Headmistress, Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL .... 3 two-year coi- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Ohurch Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for catalog 


Box EC ° Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record, Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool, Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E 


Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 


A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rey. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards, 


10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment; H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


COLLEGES 2% 


for the next few weeks. Ohh! I just can’t wait un 


For a catalogue and viewbook of Lasell Junior College wr 
the Dean of Admissions, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts. 


far the food is delish! 

In the afternoon I had a talk wij 
my faculty adviser. I’ve decided | 
major in Dramatics for an A.A, d 
gree. Jeannie is going to study for : 
A.S. degree in Retailing. I’m not y 


get a waddle in my walk. 

I’m much too happy to go to sle 
Something seems to be happening | 
the time. Sunday a group of us w 
go to church together. Tryouts for t 
fall play, a trip to the White Mow 
tains and a formal dance (I haver 
eye on Jeannie’s brother) are ahej 


MARGARET HALL SCHOO 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
( Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. i 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Moa 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool, 8-1 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Add 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H., Box E, Versallles. | 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


d 
4 


Preparation for any college is giv 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work | 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine | 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows ste 
ard independent school requirements, but where © 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective, F\' 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed fi! 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libi 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. A, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. ¥ 


Founded 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies.; 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, 84 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow 0 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and mi 


The Rev, Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmas 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 1] 
Co-educational, Private, American Church rl 


tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Chur 
Established 1902. High School and Junior Col 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 
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Lea, are that the Arabs refuse to recognize Israel; they call it “occupied 
Palestine” ... Arabs outnumber the Jews ... They are oil-rich, but the Jews 
have few resources. Also, Russia is now a major factor in the area. 


MOB SCENE IN MANSFIELD 


Personal account by the Rev. Donald W. Clark, who attempted to make peace 
among angry crowds defying Negro admittance to a Mansfield, Tex., school. 


A NEW KIND OF ‘HUDDLE’ 


First annual meeting of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, where star ath- 
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BISHOP MARMION BISHOP GUNN 


WHY we ask You 


to help match graxzZ 


$100,000 o 


In recent issues of this magazine, Boys’ 
Home has asked you to help match a recent 
gift of $100,000—so that the Little Boys’ 
Cottages could be built. The right wing has 
been completed and is occupied. A contract has been let for the large 
central cottage. The left wing needs to be completed. Each of the 
three wings will house fifteen little fellows. When the cottage group 
is finished it will house thirty more youngsters who will be started 
on the way to Christian manhood. After this, a replacement for the 
old mess hall is badly needed. We ask you to help because we know, 
personally, of the wonderful work being done at BOYS’ HOME— 


because we know of no effort more deserving of your generous help. 


BISHOP OF SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA 


Mail your gift to 


either Bishop ai RE 

in care of BOYS’ 

HOME, Coving- ® 

ton, Va. BISHOP OF SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 


~ “Architect's Drawing of Proposed Littl 


Homespun Yarns 


by Grace Anthony 


The Bishop Comes to Call 


I am sure that most bishops would 
appalled at the flurry sometimes caused 
the Annual Visitation, which may incl 
dinner at the rectory before or after ( 
firmation. 

The rector’s wife plans the meal d 
ahead. Can we afford a roast? Does seafa 
agree with him? What about something faj 
like veal paprikas? | 


The day finally comes. The table is ¢ 
the children resplendent; the rolls, why 
have been heated far too early, are alrey 
too brown, but the pie is wonderful, 17 
hostess is in a state of collapse and hop) 
frantically that the rector will come ha 
in time to greet his bishop at the door. | 
doesn’t, and the bishop suddenly arrives} 
way of the kitchen door, and surprises ; 
rectors wife who is applying a disc 
amount of lipstick. 


There’s a moment of confusion, but 
quickly recovers, because he is asking abi 
the children. And what about the dog t 
had been hit by a car, did he recover? 4 
here he is now. The dog and the rector ec 
in together. Each enthusiastically greets 
bishop in his own way, and the two 
retire to the living room. 

Suddenly it’s all very clear. The bisti 
was once just a priest of a small-town pas 
like her husband. She remembered he rai 
a big family, and probably his wife wonded 
whether they could afford a roast for ; 
bishop, and whether the children wer 
behave... . 

She calls the children, goes to the liv 
room door, and, when there’s a proper pati 
announces dinner. The children are = 
miraculously, clean and a little awed, , 
their table manners are under control 
all is going smoothly. The bishop + 
heartily. She brings in the molded sas 
which, for once, jelled nicely, and put 
down in front of Billy, who says in a | 
voice, “Why, Mom, that’s the bowl I u 
to keep my turtles in!” This is all too t 
and cannot be denied, but the bishop thi 
it's very funny and says if it’s good eno} 
for turtles, why it’s good enough for hini 

By the time the last morsel of lemon } 
is consumed everyone is very relaxed | 
happy, and it would be nice if they cd 
just sit and talk, but it’s already 7:15 | 
the service is at 7:30. The rector picks} 
the bishop’s bag and the two men hurry 

The rector’s wife, who has finally loca 
her white gloves, which she won’t need < 
way in the choir, sprints for the chureh, | 
just time to vest and find her place. 

It’s not until she is towards the cross | 
her glance falls and she finds she is still wi 
ing her white gloves. 
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EDITOR’S REPORT 
Jerusalem—July 1956 


As one walks the dusty roads of the Holy Land these 
days it is hard to remember why it is called the “holy 
land” and how it could be that our Lord, the Prince 
of Peace, once lived in this little country, tucked off 
at the end of the Mediterranean Sea. There is little of 
the Spirit of the Prince of Peace in Palestine now. I 
doubt if there is any place on earth where so much 
hatred is concentrated in so small an area. The sheer 
quantity of anger, anxiety, fear, and frustration is 
baffling to the mind and confusing to anyone who tries 
‘to make sense out of the picture. 

In the midst of many theories, emotional claims and 
counterclaims, and downright propaganda, there are 
certain facts which cannot be overlooked. The first 
fact is that the Arabs simply refuse to accept the 
existence of Israel. | have talked with hundreds of them 
and almost universally they speak of “occupied Pales- 
tine,” not Israel. Not one of them admitted to me the 
possibility that Israel may be allowed to remain as a 
free and independent state in the midst of the Arab 
world. They have talked too much now to back up. 
Such bitter words as have been spoken cannot be eaten. 
The Arabs are simply waiting until they have the 
strength to drive the Jews into the sea, or “Israel eats 
herself” (as one of the officers of the Arab League 
predicted to me they would), or the great powers act 
to correct what nearly every Arab believes was a ter- 
rible mistake and injustice. They look across the 
frontier at Jews occupying their fields and living in 
their houses and they hate as few people have ever 
hated on this earth. It is this hatred which is explosive 
and terrifying. 


Some Facts to be Faced 


The second fact to be faced is that in numbers the 
Jews are about 1,700,000 while the Arabs number close 
to 40,000,000 people. At present the experts feel that 
the Israelis hold an advantage in arms but this cannot 
last for long, especially since Egypt has negotiated her 
arms arrangement with Russia. 
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The third fact is that the Jews in Palestine are not 
rich, They have few resources, although they have the 
best land in the country. On the other hand, the Arabs 
have oil. In the oil fields of Arab lands is said to be 
over half the oil reserves of the world. Oil can buy 
weapons. In any utimate show-down (without the inter- 
vention of the great powers) Israel hasn’t a chance. 
They couldn’t even continue for a few weeks without 
the help they receive from American Zionists. This is 
partly why the Arabs hate America. The other reason 
is that they firmly believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
Mr. Truman supported the partition scheme and recog- 
nized Israel in order to win the Jewish vote in New 
York and other big cities. 

The fourth fact is that Russia is now a major factor 
in this area. The Soviets want to scrap the three-power 
agreement which maintains the status quo in Palestine 
and to change this into a four-power agreement in 
which they play a big hand. Her ultimate aims are 
clear for anyone to see. Russia wants Britain and the 
United States out of the Middle East, and in this aim 
she walks hand-in-hand with Egypt. There are many 
who feel that Russia believes she can count on Israel’s 
support because there are so many Communists or 
semi-Communists in the Jewish state. I personally doubt 
this, but it is advanced as a reasonable argument by 
some people who know more than I. But beyond Israel 
and Egypt lies Suez, “with all her wings,” as an Arab 
friend put it to me, and this includes the oil of the 
Persian Gulf and Saudi-Arabia. To this end Russia will 
woo Nasser, will use Tito and Nehru to flatter him, and 
may before too long control the Middle East. This is 
not inevitable by any means, and I believe that it can 
be prevented. But it is a terrible possibility which must 
be faced by the entire West. It would be a realization 
of an old dream of Imperial Russia, and if it happens, 
the Reds will have done what many Tsars tried to do 
and failed. It is partly because the Turks remember 
this that they hate the Russians and are today one of 
our strongest allies. 

The fifth fact which cannot be ignored is that the 
Jew does today occupy Arab land, and without com- 
pensation. Israel possesses about 80 per cent of the 
former mandated areas of Palestine (roughly 8,000 out 
of 10,000 square miles). It should be remembered here 
that only 55 per cent was allotted her by the United 
Nations in the partition agreement of 1948. Israel is 
in possession of the richest agricultural land in Pales- 
tine, all the citrus groves (half of which were owned 
by Arabs before 1948), the coastal plain, all of the 
modern part of Jerusalem and all the former water 
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continued from preceding page 


supply of Jerusalem—and this in a land where water 
is almost as precious as oil. In addition, Israel threatens 
to drain off more than her share of the Jordan River 
water in order to irrigate the Negev in the south, a 
part of Palestine to which she has no claim except 
that of conquest. Israel has a Mediterranean and a 
Red Sea port and complete possession of the Haifa 
railway. Most of her people today are of European 
origin and therefore are quite a bit ahead of their 
Arab enemies in technical skill. 

The sixth fact is that the average Jew may have 
many historical memories which make Zion a place 
of sentimental attachment, but this is not a people 
largely motivated by spiritual principles in the terms 
of the religion of their fathers. I have talked with many 
Jews in Palestine who said that they have no faith, 
as we understand faith, and that they never go to the 
temple or synagogue. 

The seventh fact has to do with the aid which Israel 
has received from the West. Since 1948 it has been 
estimated that these people have received over 
$2,000,000,000. Of this over $500,000,000 has come 
from the Jews of the world, about $600,000,000 from 
Germany in the form of reparations (the Arabs are 
furious because they believe that the United States 
and Britain forced Germany to do this), and about 
$290,000,000 from the United States government 
—$1380,000,000 in the form of a gift and about 
$110,000,000 in the form of loans. With all this help 
it is easy to see why there has been such progress. They 
have worked hard, it is true, and have done well with 
what has been given them. But even with all this Israel 
has been able to pay for only about 30 per cent of her 
imports. By her own estimates she will need more 
than $1,000,000,000 over the next five 
years if she is to narrow the gap in her 
balance of payments to a small enough 
proportion to be covered by the contri- 
butions of Zionists throughout the 
world. She does expect more from the 
U. S., more from German reparations, 
some from private investment; but the 
rest must be provided by the Jews of 
the world. The financial situation is not 
good. If Israel had to compensate the 
refugees for the lands they took from 
them, where would they get the money 
with which to do it? And that brings us 
to the worst problem of all. 

The next fact is the problem of the 
million refugees who left their homes 
during the Palestine war of 1948-49 
and now cannot return. Huddled in 
their pitiable little camps, they live in 
endless frustration. They can live at all 
only because of the help which is given 
them from the United Nations, the 
churches, and other relief organiza- 
tions. The simple fact is that in this 


part of the world there are too many people in countries 
which are too poor to support them, even if there 
had been no war. Certainly the creation of Israel and 


the illegal immigration which preceded it have done : 


little to help this situation. 


The Problems Are Too Big for Little Men 


All of this adds up to a problem too big for little 


men. The trouble is that too many “little men” have 
meddled in it and have left their marks in the incon- 
sistencies, the strange contradictions, and in the irra- 
tional pattern of the events of recent years. Back of it 
has been a magnificent demonstration of the power 
of propaganda on the part of world Zionism. The Arabs 
have had few articulate spokesmen and even today are 
unable to make their case clear to the world. It is one 
tragedy compounded upon another in which the sym- 
pathies of the Western peoples for the Jews, who suf- 
fered so much under Hitler, have been played upon 


to such an extent that they have been willing to solve | 


the Jewish problem at the expense of the Arab. Add 
to this the fact that any criticism of the Jews in these 
matters is immediately branded as “anti-Semitism,” and 
you have a situation in which it is difficult to think 
intelligently at all. How can one be objective? How 


can one dig through the emotions, the nationalistic 


irrationalities, and the obvious paradoxes to the funda- 
mental truths of the situation? So far I have not been 
able to find an answer to these questions and I have not 
met a man who has! What, then, can we expect? 


During the last few months there have been several | 
border incidents and reports of troop concentrations, | 


continued on page 29 


Gaza Feeding Center: An aftermath of partitioning is the ‘1,000,000 refugees 
who left their homes during the Palestine war of 1948-49 and cannot return. 
Church World Service 
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) Hot air for cold air: When Howard Tellepsen, 
fominent Houston, Tex., layman, headed the 
fhamber of Commerce last year, he earned a 
putation for the “appropriate stories” he told 
} speeches and personal contacts. His source 
1S a fellow parishioner, Mrs. W. C. Robertson. 
. Tellepsen paid Mrs. Robertson $4.95 a month 
ty a year for the stories she collected. Mrs. 
»bertson marked each check “Hot Air for Cold 
ir” and gave them to St. James Church for its 
r conditioning fund. 


' The Diocese of Tennessee has launched a 
00,000 capital funds campaign to be headed by 
e Rt. Rev. John H. Vander Horst, suffragan 
shop. The drive will aid such projects as com- 
‘etion of All Saints Chapel at the University of 
se South, expansion of college work, and reno- 
ition of DuBose Conference Center. 


+ Well, what do you know! During a recent 
ondon visit the Rev. Ernest Harding, rector of 
hiladelphia’s historic Christ Church, made a 
yecial point of stopping by All Hallows’ Church, 
arking-by-the-Tower. He wanted to learn some- 
‘ing about the baptismal font the English par- 
h had given his parish in 1697. He came away 
ith a piece of information that adds further 
» the history of Christ Church: That font is 
1e one in which William Penn, Quaker founder 
— Pennsylvania, had received Anglican baptism. 


- Red carpet for “Red Dean”: The Peiping Ra- 
io reports that Dr. Hewlett Johnson, the “Red 
ean” of Canterbury, is in Communist China to 
ather material for a new book, the second vol- 
me of his work, “China’s Creative Age.” The 
‘ation said he was given a formal reception by 
ommunist notables and representatives of the 
hina Peace Committee. 


~The new general secretary at the World 
WCA is Miss Elizabeth Palmer, a member of 
1e American Episcopal Church. She has been 
iecessively youth secretary, secretary in South 
ast Asia and Finance secretary. In her new post 
1e succeeds Miss Helen Roberts. 


- A total of 55 clergymen of nearly 31 dioceses 
ere enrolled in this year’s Episcopal Graduate 
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HE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Houston Parishioner Serves Church with Humor . . . Christ Church, Phiiadel- 
phia, Learns Interesting Fact About its Baptismal Font . . . Blessing of the 
Shrimp Fleet in Louisiana . . . Burst of Missionary Energy in Kentucky 


School of Theology at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. The unique school, set up 
in 1937, gives clergy the opportunity for post- 
ordination study with recognized theological 
leaders. Director for the 1956 session was the 
Rey. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 
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> Church film fare is “meagre,” says the Rev. 
Alexander B. Ferguson, National Council of 
Churches film director. He described the nation’s 
36-million Sunday School children as a “captive” 
audience which has long since become disillu- 
sioned with the entertainment value of religious 
films. Speaking before NCC’s 18th annual Inter- 
national Audio-Visual Workshop, he called for 
sharper efforts away from the Hollywood dra- 
matic-type production. Typical, he said, is the 
80-minute dramatically -slanted documentary. 
Indications are that 30 minutes “may be too long 
for effective teaching.” 


& Unfunny funnies: An official Lutheran publi- 
cation has protested the increasing use of clergy- 
men as comic strip characters. They object that 
«.. . those cartoons carry to the ultimate an 
estimate of the average pastor which is so far 
from the true picture as to be a caricature.” A 
minister, the paper said editorially, is a man like 
any other Christian man, who wants to be treated 
so and pictured so, if pictured at all—not as “‘an 
amiable, fatuous fool at whom others laugh tol- 
erantly and whom they respect not at all.” 


& Appalachian School, run by the Diocese of 
Western North Carolina, will move to the 110- 
acre Terry estate and mansion at Black Moun- 
tain, a gift to the diocese (HCnews, Sept. 16). 
The boarding school is now located at Penland. 
It has a capacity for 50 children, many of whom 
come from broken homes. The Rey. Peter Lam- 
bert is chaplain and headmaster. 


& Philadelphia’s historic Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church, called Pennsylvania’s oldest 
religious edifice, was robbed recently in the early 
hours of a Sunday morning. Two offering boxes 
—one for the poor, another for a floral shrine— 
were damaged almost beyond use. Only two cop- 
per pennies remained in the poor box. The thief, 
apparently wounded, left a trail of blood. All 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE 


South Philadelphia hospitals were alerted for 
anyone seeking treatment for a gashed hand or 


arm. 


The rains almost came before Fr. James H. 
Douglas could hold his Blessing of the Shrimp 


Fleet service in South Louisiana. With few ex- 
ceptions all the adult and younger men of his 
congregation at St. Andrew’s, Theriot, are fisher- 
men. The service is an annual event at which 
Fr. Douglas gives each boat a gift. This year it 
was 12-by-18-inch Episcopal flags presented to 
the captains at the altar before the procession 
to the pier. “I can tell you,” said his seminarian- 
assistant R. J. Dodwell, “it is quite a sight see- 
ing the flag of the Church flying from the mast 
of 28 boats.” 


> The ancient Divine Liturgy of the Armenian 
Church was celebrated for the first time at the 
main altar of the Washington Cathedral, Sept. 2. 
The service was in connection with the 10th 
Annual Assembly of the Armenian Church 
Youth Organization of America, established in 
1946. Armenia is one of the first countries where 
Christianity was introduced by the Apostles, St. 
Thaddeus and St. Bartholomew. 


> Political issue: California will decide by a 
referendum in November whether or not to make 
church-owned parking lots tax exempt even if 
they don’t adjoin the site of the church, a present 
requirement. Opponents say this would hurt 
more than help the churches because the new 
bill provides that the property, to remain tax 
exempt, be used only for parking. Advocates 
maintain it will further the cause of religion by 
making churches more accessible to worshippers. 


> “Don’t Be a Mission; Have a Mission” is the 
rally cry in Kentucky these days. Existing con- 


w 
~ 


gregations of the Diocese of Lexington hay 
sponsored eight new congregations within a 
ter of months and hope for more. The dioces 
credits the burst of missionary energy to th 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Lexington 
Young graduates, assisted by enthusiastic lal 
people, are sparking the growth. LAMP, Lexin 
ton Associated Mountain Parishes, is anoth 
example of the forward look. This new organiz 
tion aims to further the Church’s work in Ker 
tucky mountains. 


pm The first week of October is Christian Edu 
cation Week for thousands of churches aroun 
the country. New enrollments and the fall a 
gram are a part of the observance sponsored a 

nually by the National Council of Churches. T 

1956 theme: “The Christian Leader and H 
Spiritual Enrichment.” Said the Rev. Gerald 

Knoff, NCC Christian Education head: “In spit 
of better teaching methods and techniques, be) 
ter literature and audio-visual materials, ani 
better curriculum, the church school teacher j 
still the key to this phase of church work .. .’ 


> When the curtain goes up for “The Sleepin 
Prince” in New York Novy. 14, the audience mo 
appreciative may not be there. The occasion } 
the 33rd benefit performance sponsored by t 
Episcopal Actors Guild to help sick and u 
ployed actors and actresses. Guild activities als 
help provide drama talks for young members 4 
the profession and scholarship funds for a st 
dent in the Professional Children’s School. 


Ticking it off ... 


Bishop Karl Morgan Block of California ga 
the invocation for one session of the Republica’ 
Convention in San Francisco... David F. Max 
well, 55, new President of American Bar Associi’ 
tion, is an active layman at the Memorial Chure 
of the Good Shepherd, Germantown, Philadel 
phia, and a former vestryman at Epiphan 
Church there... The Rev. Lloyd Edward Gressl/ 
former rector OF St. John’s Church, Sharon, P2 
took over his new duties as dean of the Cathedri! 
Church of St. John, Wilmington, Del., last mont 
. The Rev. James F. McElroy, feotae of s) 
Mark’s Church, Toledo, Ohio, for 10 years, | 
now chaplain and associate superintendent ¢| 
the Seamen’s Church Institute in Philadelph 
. The Church of the Good Shepherd, Hartfor). 
Conn., has its first full-time director of Christial 
education. She’s Susan Scott of Lynchburg, Vii 
The appointment is part of the parish’s effo// 
to combat the “downtown church” situation wi 
an education-centered program. 
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ou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor’ 


A Day Of Witness In The Heart Of Texas 


1 Anxiously—almost with dread— 
i the nation opened its public schools 
learly this month. Many schools in 
the so-called border states of the 
(South were racially integrated for 
the first time, and in most cases the 
process was quiet and uneventful. 
This was far from true, however, 
in such places as Sturgis, Ky., 
Mansfield, Tex., and Clinton, Tenn. 
(where National Guard troops had 
to restore order). In Mansfield, a 
young (29) Episcopal priest, the 
Rev. Donald W. Clark, vicar of St. 
Timothy’s Mission in Fort Worth, 
defied an angry crowd in his effort 
'to head off violence and to some- 
how create a climate of Christian 
forbearance. Here is his story: 


By the Rev. Donald W. Clark 


It’s easy to pronounce the judgment 
God upon sin from a discreet dis- 
fomelast sunday (sept. 2) I 
eached on the truth that our God 
a God of righteousness and judg- 
ent. I cited as an example the judg- 
ent that must come on the mob in 
ansfield. They have used violence 
id the threat of violence to prevent 
egro youngsters from enrolling in 
e “white” high school. They have 
‘oken God’s royal law: “Thou shalt 
ve thy neighbor as thyself.’ The 
rmon concluded with the declara- 
on of God’s judgment upon Chris- 
an people and their leaders of the 
mmunity for allowing such things 
happen without raising a protest 
the name of Christ. 
A communicant from Mansfield 
yoke to me as I left the church. “Fine 
rmon,” he said. “Too bad you can’t 
each it over there where the trou- 
e is.” 
I had denounced the timidity and 
athy of Christians in the face of a 
‘eat social evil. Looking in the mir- 
r—it was clear that I had pro- 
yunced God’s judgment upon myself 
ith all the rest. 
Tuesday was opening day at school. 
1e crowd was broken into little 
‘oups of people, laughing and talk- 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


September 30, 1956 


18th Sunday After Trinity 


Wide World Photos 


An angry, defiant mob, determined to keep Negroes from entering Mansfield (Tex.) 
high school, surrounds Father Donald W. Clark who wanted to see what he could do 
as a Christian and priest to make peace. His efforts drew jeers and such comments as 


“we're church-going folks... 


ing together. They nodded pleasantly 
as I walked among them. The only 
hint of the hatred and malice which 
gripped the little town was an ugly 
efigy. A twisted, distorted figure rep- 
resenting a Negro was hanging by 
the neck on the flagpole in place of the 
star spangled banner. Another twist- 
ed black figure was hanging directly 
over the school’s front door where 
each little child could get a good look. 
They had been hanging there unop- 
posed by the authorities and by the 
Christians for six days. 

A newsman asked my name. In sec- 
onds the whole crowd was formed in 
a circle around us. Curiosity mixed 
with suspicion was written on each 
face. “Why did you come to Mans- 
field, Father?” asked the reporter. 

“TI consider this part of my parish, 
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we love our neighbors, but not niggers... 
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since St. Timothy’s is the closest 
church,” I replied. “I’m shocked and 
appalled. to see this terrible thing 
happening. If there’s anything I can 
do as a Christian and a priest to bring 
it to anend, I want to do it.” 

“What is it that shocks you?” 
asked the reporter. 

“This is a community of Christian 
people,” I answered. “I passed several 
churches on my way into town. It is a 
great disappointment that the 
churches haven’t taken a firm stand 
against all this hatred and violence. 
These Christian people need leaders. 
A lot of Christian folks are acting 
like barbarians.” 

Now the crowd began to look a lit- 
tle like a mob. Curiosity was replaced 
with anger and hate. The newsman 
stepped back and the crowd began to 
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Wide World Photos 
Fr. Clark and ranger escort. “I wish | 


could tear down that horrible figure on 
the flagpole,” the priest said. 


shout questions. I can’t recall all of 
what was said, but here goes: 

CROWD: “Tell us whose side 
you’re on.” 

PRIEST: “I’m on God’s side. I’ve 
come as a peacemaker in God’s name. 
From the look of this crowd you need 
a peacemaker. God commands you to 
love your neighbor as yourself. You’re 
not doing this, are you?” 

CROWD: “A nigger is not my 
neighbor... we’re church-going folks 
. . . we love our neighbors, but not 
niggers ... The Bible’s full of segre- 
gation, full to the top (repeated again 
and again) ... God made blackbirds 
and robins but they don’t nest to- 
gether . . . make the preachers stop 
backing the niggers... if there were 
less preachers like you there’d be less 
people in hell you'd better not 
preach that stuff around here...” 

PRIEST: “God says ‘love your 
neighbor.’ You’re hating him because 
he’s black.” 

CROWD: “Do you want them for 
your neighbors? Do you want to sleep 
with them?” Then a big question put 
clearly by someone in front: “Tell us 
now, do you love niggers?” 

PRIEST: “I’m required by my re- 


ligion to love all men, even you, 
brother.” 
CROWD (everyone is shouting 


now, becoming a real mob; some- 
one sneers: “Nigger-lover, nigger- 
lover’’—over and over): “Why did 
God make black and white? The nig- 
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ger’s not my neighbor and he’s not 
going to school with my kids.” 

PRIEST: “Man is made in the 
image of God, black men just the 
same as white. God’s not any more 
white than he is Negro. You’ve made 
an image of that image of God. You 
hung the image of God by the neck 
on that flagpole. This is blasphemy, 
utter blasphemy. What you’re doing 
is against the law of man and God.” 

All I could hear was the terrible 
confused noise of angry people. One 
man kept shouting, ‘‘no, no, no.” A 
Texas ranger stepped through the 
crowd and said “we’d better go.” 

We walked out together. The ranger 
said, ‘“There’s nothing you can do.” 
I answered, “I guess not, but I wish 
I could tear down that horrible figure 
on the flagpole.” 

One of the leaders in the crowd 
made a statement to the press the 
next day: “Down here we go to 
church on Sunday. He (Father 
Clark) had no business telling us we 
should love them like neighbors.” 

If this is not a minister’s business, 
what in God’s name 7s? 

This experience leaves me with two 
convictions. First, the Christian 
churches have committed the awful 
sin of making Christianity irrelevant 
to the society in which we live. The 
salt is losing, or has lost, its flavor. 
Why should a simple everyday act of 
Christian witness be publicized all 
over the nation? Is it that Christian 
witness in the great problems of men 
in our generation has become so rare? 


Mansfield was mild compared to the violence of racial demonstrations at Clinta# 


Why are Christian leaders in co 
munities plagued with violence a 
hatred so reticent about our Lord| 
Gospel of love. I think that many ¢ 
God’s shepherds are too busy coun; 
ing their sheep and laboring to kee 
them locked safely in their fold. The 
have forgotten their iia 
lead the flock up the narrow pa 
that leads to the Kingdom of God. . 

A second conviction is that t 
“hate peddlers” of both races ha 
fooled the people into thinking the: 
they are far greater in power and it 
fluence than they are. A minority 
neurotic radicals with their followe 
make enough noise to suggest thi 
the South is a great battlegroum 
where all men must join one side ¢ 
another in a bloody “holy war.” 

The vast bulk of the population a 
decent, moral, God-loving men an 
women. Unfortunately, they are rari 
ly vocal. Our people know that t 
mobs, effigies and expressions ¢ 
hatred will never contribute to t 
solution of the problems of the Soutl 
To the contrary, the manipulation ¢ 
human hatreds by unscrupulous ag 
tators is the main problem now. 

The people, black and white, wi 
rally behind the Christian leaders } 
they proclaim and practice witho 
equivocations the religion of love w 
all profess. We Christians dare n 
leave this moral problem in the hans 
of White Citizens Councils and t 
NAACP for solution. The problem 
ours. We are the body, the hands, ai 
the voice of Christ! 


Tenn. In nearby Knoxville, too, Negro effigies were hanged at Fulton High Schow 


Wide World Phot 
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| hop Clements Consecrated 
s Second Texas Suffragan 


‘Fifteen men who have served under 
e Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, retired 
ishop of Texas, have gone on to the 
iscopate. 
The latest in a growing list—the 
sy. James P. Clements, Massachu- 
ts-born rector of St. Mark’s 
1urch, Houston — was -consecrated 
ug. 29 in that city. 
‘An adopted son of the Lone Star 
tate, he has lived in Texas 21 years. 
wice before he was on the threshold 
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the present head of the diocese—the 
Rt. Rev. John E. Hines. 

Bishop Everett H. Jones, of West 
Texas, who preached at Bishop Clem- 
ents’ ordination service 17 years 
ago in Houston, filled the pulpit again 
in honor of his friend. 

Eight of the 15 bishops who had at 
one time or another served under 
Bishop Quin, participated. Besides 
the candidate, himself, and Bishops 
Hines, Jones and Dicus, they are 
Bishop George H. Quarterman, of 
North Texas; Bishop C. Gresham 
Marmion, of Kentucky; Bishop Coad- 
jutor Hamilton H. Kellogg, of Minne- 


& 
Houston Chronicle 


onsecration Close-Up: The Rev. James P. Clements (center) kneels during ceremony. 


e is facing (left to right) Bishops Hines, Sherrill and Quin. Behind him, standing 
eft to right), are Bishops Harte, Kellogg and Goddard. 


f the episcopate, but each time he 
led himself out. Elected Suffragan 
ishop of Minnesota in 1949, he de- 
ined. Last year, when Texas was 
mreparing to elect the first of two 
lanned-for suffragans, he withdrew 
is name from nomination. His long- 
me friend, the Rev. F. Percy God- 
ard, rector of St. John’s, Marlin, 
exas, was chosen. 

When the knock on the door came 
e third time, he accepted. He was 
lected April 13. 

The consecration ceremony took 
lace in Christ Church Cathedral, the 
ene of the only four other consecra- 
ons ever held in Houston. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
residing Bishop, was consecrator. 
le was assisted by Bishop Quin and 
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sota; Bishop Coadjutor Robert R. 
Brown, of Arkansas, and Suffragan 
Bishop Joseph J. Harte, of Dallas. 

Rounding out the list but absent 
from the consecration were Bishops 
Frank Rhea, of Idaho; Thomas N. 
Carruthers, of South Carolina; Henry 
Clingman, of Kentucky (retired) ; 
Richard Watson, of Utah; James P. 
DeWolfe, of Long Island, and William 
Marmion, of Southwest Virginia. 

The day before the ceremonies, the 
new bishop was presented with the 
key to a 1957 automobile. It was a 
gift of his parish, St. Mark’s. He will 
be unable to use it, however, until the 
new models come out next month. 

At a press conference prior to the 
consecration, Bishop Sherrill re- 
ported on his trip to Russia. 


Dr. Bayne, Leading Educator, 
Churchman, Dies in Chicago 


Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, Sr., father 
of the Bishop of Olympia (Wash.), 
and throughout his lifetime one of 
the outstanding educators in the New 
York City public school system, died 
Aug. 22 at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Verne Montgomery, in Downers 
Grove, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 

A native of New York City and 
graduate of City College, he held a 
master’s degree from Columbia and a 
doctorate from Fordham. 

He served for 51 years in the pub- 
lic school system as teacher, princi- 
pal, district superintendent, associate 
superintendent and deputy superin- 
tendent. He was credited with chang- 
ing many concepts in elementary edu- 
cation. 

He brought his educational back- 
ground into the life of the Church, 
serving as superintendent of the Sun- 
day School of Trinity Parish’s Chapel 
of the Intercession for 25 years. 

Seventy-seven at the time of his 
death, he retired last May as senior 
warden of Trinity. He joined the ves- 
try in 1922 and became a warden in 
1941. He had been working on a his- 
tory of the parish, but Bishop Bayne 
said he believed his father had not 
completed it in book form. 


DOME OF THE ROCK 


Jerusalem’s Dome of the 
Rock, pictured on the cover, is 
located on a site sacred to Mos- 
lems, Christians and Jews. What 
was once the site of Solomon’s 
Temple is today occupied by a 
Mosque called Al-Haram Al 
Sharif, or “Noble Sanctuary.” 
It is the religious center for 
Moslems of the Middle East, 
second only to Mecca in the en- 
tire Islamic world. The Prophet, 
himself, is said to have made a 
miraculous journey to this place. 
But long before Mohammed, 
Solomon built his Temple here. 
During the Arab-Israeli fight- 
ing in 1948, thirteen bombs fell 
in this area and the Mosque was 
damaged. If war breaks out, 
this holy place may be one of the 
first battlegrounds, since it is 
situated almost between the 
lines. 


A New Kind of ‘Huddle: 
Athletes Learn About God 
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Hep talk and pep talk were aimed at stressing the 
importance of spiritual values ahead of 
merely playing a good game. 


For 250 high school and college athletes from 21 
states, the football season is going to have a little 
more color this year in a slightly different 
way. Locker room talk will probably center on 
what happened during their outing at Estes Park, 
Colo., last month. As one boy has already said, ‘“‘a 
lot of us were real shook up.” 

He was talking about the first annual meeting 
of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes where hep 
talk and pep talk were mixed with ‘‘huddle ses- 
sions” on spiritual values. Fifty coaches, minis- 
ters (many of them former star athletes them- 
selves) and top names in sports were there to tell 
the boys that this business of religion is a must in 
the life of the athlete. 

This unique venture in the world of sports 
actually began two years ago. A basketball coach, 
Don McClanen of Norman, Okla., decided that if 


Ed Maker, Denver Post 


Fr. Patterson hit by 
Oklahoma University star 
Bill Krisher, All American 
prospect for 1956. 


The college boys found that the | 
clergy knew something about 
blocking tackles too. At left, 


Former Pro star Otto Graham (lefti! 


Tulsa University football hopeful Jim 


sports stars could endorse breakfast foods, cigar- 
ets or sportswear, why not Christianity too. Why 
not, echoed Branch Rickey, ex-general manager of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, who promptly raised 
$25,000 from Pittsburgh businessmen for FCA’s 
first year. Other top athletes thought the idea 
great too. In January, 1955, some of them spoke 
to youngsters from Tulsa, Okla., schools about the 
program. Since then athletes, clergy and coaches 
have talked to 84,000 students in public schools, 
1145 in colleges, 2000 adults and 2500 reform 
school kids in some 25 cities. Today, the inter- 
denominational FCA has requests to hold rallies 
in 50 different cities across the nation. 

Its board reads like a roster of All-American 
teams, including such names as Oklahoma Univer- 
sity coach Bud Wilkinson; Kyle Rote of Southern 
Methodist fame; likewise, Doak Walker, former 
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all-pro halfback with the Detroit Lions and Na- 
tional football league scoring champ. All of them 
active, enthusiastic Episcopal laymen. Then 
there’s the Rev. A. B. Patterson, Jr., who used to 
play football himself, now chaplain to the 900 
Episcopal students at the University of Colorado. 
But the faculty that ‘kicked off’? FCA’s first 
annual meeting ranged from a Roman Catholic 
chaplain at Cornell to a Protestant member of the 
Billy Graham team studying for the ministry. 
The conference opened with greetings from the 
nation’s number-one golfer, President Eisen- 
hower, and Secretary of State Dulles. Said the 
President: “. . . You will be invigorated for the 
months ahead by your work together, by moun- 
tains around you and the devotion within you. I 
wish you a successful meeting.” Said Mr. Dulles: 
“T feel confident that those of you who have won 
a reputation and influence in the field of athletics 
can equally exert Christian leadership, and I am 


Ed Maker, Denver Post 


Leading a song fest: Left to right, Dale Turner, Keith 
Wegeman, Bill Mann, Gary Demarest, J. R. Robinson. 


”? 


delighted that you are undertaking this... 

The four days at the YMCA camp at Estes Park 
were any schoolboy’s dream of having top coaches 
and football idols teach them the fundamentals of 
running, blocking and passing, but stressing first : 
God is the quarterback who really calls the plays 
in any sport. 

“Look,” said Temple Tucker, Rice Institute bas- 
ketball star, “I’m not trying to say that God helps 
me when I make a hook shot, but I am saying that 
when the game is over and I know I have played 
it the right way, it helps me to know that God 
helped me play it that way.” 

“T always thought Sunday school was for sis- 
sies,” said one of the 10 players from Oklahoma 
University. He credited Bud Wilkinson for his 
changed attitude and added, “if a guy like that 
believes, I’d be a fool not to.” 


Was the meeting a success? 

According to the keynote speaker, Branch Rick- 
ey, the FCA program has a “potential beyond 
conception to remold America in one generation.” 
Fr. Patterson believes that in the next five or ten 
years “it’s going to be a tremendously effective 
program, eventually becoming an integral part of 
the total movement of Christianity.” 

Even in gridiron tips from players like Otto 
Graham, of Cleveland Brown fame, no opportu- 
nity was missed to stress the spiritual. He told a 
young hopeful having a hard time with a handoff 
play: “‘Football and Christianity are just alike. 
They both take hard work. You’ve got to decide 
you'll work at it if you want to be good. You may 
have to practice this handoff a thousand times a 
day, but if you really want to be good at it, you’ve 
got to get it down so good that you can’t do it 
wrong. Same thing is true with this religion pitch, 
if you see what I mean...” 


In the lineup: Doak Walker; Harry Stuhldreher, one 
of Notre Dame’s Four Horsemen; Steve Allen, Den- 
ver high school students; Fr. Patterson, Bill Krisher. 


Branch Rickey (left) and Kansas basketball coach Phog Allen 


Suitable Start: Both the name and temporary home of the Church of Christ the Car- 
penter, Marlette, Mich., couldn’t be more appropriate. Nearly all the members of 
the new mission work for a trailer manufacturer. Coming out the “church door” is the 


Rey. David C. Patton, vicar-in-charge. 


A ‘Canon of Straw?’ 


Bishop Burrill Attacks Church Government; 
Urges More Authority for Eight Provinces 


In 1907, General Convention adopt- 
ed the canon that divides the Church’s 
87 dioceses and domestic missionary 
districts into eight provinces, with a 
president-bishop. The canon provides 
also that the provinces hold synod 
meetings during the two years the 
convention is not in session. 

In recent years, the provincial sys- 
tem has been eyed critically by many. 
They wonder whether synod meet- 
ings are worth the time and expense 
when, like the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
National Council, the provinces have 
no legislative power. 

This month, Bishop G. Francis 
Burrill of Chicago launched a sting- 
ing rebuke against centralization of 
authority in the Church. He said Gen- 
eral Conventions have become a “rub- 
ber stamp” for National Council pol- 
icies, and that many clergy consider 
the council something of a “Vatican.” 
He called the canon establishing the 
provinces a “canon of straw” for its 
failure to give the provinces any legis- 
lative power. Bishop Burrill sug- 
gested a general reshuffling of au- 
thority, so that the province could 
function as a liaison between Na- 
tionai Council and the local parish or 
mission. 
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Proposals for Provinces 


Writing in the September issue of 
Advance, Chicago’s diocesan maga- 
zine, the bishop proposed: 

1. That the provinces rather than 
General Convention elect all National 
Council members. This step, he be- 
lieves, would insure better national 
distribution of Council membership, 
make the Council more responsive to 
the thinking of the whole Church, 
and give synod meetings legislative 
effectiveness. 

2. That matters of general Church 
policy be referred to the annual 
synods for debate and judgment. This 
would prevent presentation of pre- 
fabricated solutions to General Con- 
vention. 

3. That the whole program and 
budget of National Council be pre- 
sented to synod meetings a year be- 
fore General Convention meets. 
Provincial special committees could 
make recommendations to the conven- 
tion’s Program and Budget Com- 
mittee. 

4. That the Presiding Bishop be 
authorized to have the president- 
bishops of the several synods meet 
with him at least three times a year 
as a cabinet or council of advice. This 


would enable him to keep his finger: 
the pulse of the dioceses as well 
parishes and missions. 

Although the last General Cony 
tion set up a joint commission 
study the function of the province 
Bishop Burrill said he was afraid t! 
action was taken with only casu: 
concern, and that the commission 
report to the 1958 Triennial simply 
progress of the ‘“‘status quo.” 

Turning to history, he said t 
provinces have been a part of Churg 
life for centuries. 


Reversal of Power 


“All branches of the Anglican Co 
munion have continued the provinci 
system and our Presiding Bishop ) 
in fact, if not in name, the Are) 
bishop of the American Church. . . 

“Unfortunately, when the pro} 
inces (in America) were establish 
no provision was made for an arc 
bishop, and if there had been, hi 
title would have been an empty or 
for the provinces were given no pow 
to legislate. Such a half-baked set- 
has only served to complicate a 
elaborate machinery that is little b 
ter than useless.” 

He noted what he called the ten: 
ency in recent years to concentra) 
and centralize more authority in N 
tional Council, originally set up 
administer Church affairs betwe 
sessions of General Convention. 

“The General Convention,” Bish# 
Burrill contended, “has become as 
of rubber stamp for National Coun 
policies. . . . Indeed, if any deleg. 
is brave enough to criticize the read 
made plans brought to the Gener 
Convention by the National Coun 
he is frowned upon as a ‘disturber ¢ 
the peace.’ ”’ 

The result, he said, has been a zi 
between the Council and the paris 
and diocese. He added: 

“Many clergy do not think of t' 
National Council as their creatid 
subject to opinion at the grass roo: 
They regard it more often as a s@ 
of ‘Vatican’ superimposing a progral 
on them from on high.” ' 

Bishop Burrill said. his proposi 
are merely suggestions; that the (| 
tails will require careful study. Bhi 
the provinces are not given the pow? 
to function more effectively, | 
warned, the tendency will be for Ni 
tional Council “to be saddled w 
more and more of the functions 
General Convention, and the life ai 
work of the Church will be more ai 
more forced into the hands of a 7 
much overworked men.” 
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jiscopal Delegation Visits 
dia’s Prime Minister Nehru 


As long as Prime Minister Nehru 
jin power in India, Christian mis- 
‘ns will continue and the Commu- 
ts can only be an opposition party. 
Whis was how Bishop Arthur Lich- 
iberger of Missouri interpreted the 
‘ws of the Indian prime minister 
+o talked with an Episcopal delega- 
n in New Delhi last month. 
i‘From here,” wrote Bishop Lich- 
iberger in The Witness, national 
uurch publication, “it appears to me 
ore evident than ever that Mr. 
shru is a great champion of democ- 
ty and one of the best friends 
erica has in the Eastern world.” 
Nehru reminded the group that 
fristianity came to India in the first 
tury. He disagrees with those of 
3 people who denounce Christianity 
a Western religion. But he also 
ade clear, Bishop Lichtenberger de- 
red, that Christian missionaries in 
dia should not propagandize for 
estern culture. 
ater the American delegation met 
th Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, India’s 
inister of Health and only woman 
binet member. She is also a Chris- 
in. 
She hopes, Bishop Lichtenberger 
id, that Western churches will let 
dians evangelize their own coun- 
but continue to support the mis- 
onary enterprise. She said com- 
unal parties — extreme Hindu 
itionalists who want an orthodox 
indu state—are fostering the anti- 
issionary campaign for political 
irposes, and the Communists are 
ding with them. 
Bishop Lichtenberger became the 
ting chairman of the delegation 
hen sudden illness forced its chair- 
an, Bishop Norman S§. Binsted, to 
turn to Manila. 
Purpose of the visit to India was to 
serve the Church of South India 
action, study its liturgies and 
rvices and report back to the 
aurch’s Joint Commission on Ecu- 
enical Relations. 
The report is expected to help the 
mmission decide whether to recom- 
end to the next General Convention 
cognition of—and possible inter- 
mmunion with—the CSI. 
Other members of the group in- 
ided Dr. John W. Butler, rector of 
rinity Church, Princeton, N. J.; the 
ay. Gardiner M. Day, rector of 
wist Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
id Clifford Morehouse, New York 
iblisher. 
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London Notebook 


by Dewi Morgan 


HOW DO YOU DO! The tradition 
that no Englishman speaks to a stranger 
without an introduction dies hard, so 
perhaps this column should say some- 
thing about itself. In any case, the col- 
umnist wants the chance of saying 
“Pleased to meet you.” 

This column aims to bring you along- 
side the Church of England in its day- 
to-day life. It will be written in an 
office in Westminster, within a few min- 
utes of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Lambeth Palace and Church House, 
headquarters of the administration of 
the Church of England. 

This column wants to be your Lon- 
don contact. It will always be glad to 
get your queries about this part of the 
Church, which has been going for 
nearly 2,000 years and is daily discov- 
ering new things about itself. 


“Roman” Versus “Catholic”: 
When Shakespeare asked “What’s in a 
name?” he must have had his tongue 
in his cheek. No one knew better than 
he the importance of a word. A very 
large number of the controversies of 
Christendom have arisen over a word. 

One such controversy—though it does 
not promise to be unduly fierce—is 
bubbling in England at the moment. 
The word in question is “Roman.” 
When you become a telephone sub- 
scriber here, the authorities allow a 
fair’ amount of freedom in the way 
your entry appears in the directory. 
Roman Catholics have chosen to drop 
the word “Roman” and refer to the 
“Catholic Church,” “Catholic School” 
and so on. Anglicans naturally resent 
the implication that no one is Catholic 
unless he accepts the Vatican’s direc- 
tives. 

One of the leaders on the Anglican 
side is Provost J. G. Tiarks of Brad- 
ford (Yorks.) Cathedral. So far he has 
had no satisfaction. He comments: 
“The principle that (telephone book) 
entries are normally made in accord- 
ance with the subscriber’s wishes is 
obviously sound. But is it to be ex- 
tended where the entry is misleading 


and inaccurate? The official title in 
England of those of the papal obedi- 
ence is Roman Catholic. No other title 
for them and their Church should be 
tolerated in the official publications of 
any Government department.” 

Tiarks’ battle is not without effect 
further north. In Durham, 100 miles 
away, a Roman priest has been given 
permission to build a church and pres- 
bytery, but the local council has stipu- 
lated firmly that approval is condi- 
tional upon the word “Roman” being 
inserted before “Catholic” in all offi- 
cial records and documents. 


Canterbury Confusion: If you're 
an archbishop you get no peace, even 
on holiday. Dr. Fisher spent his vaca- 
tion in Austria and Switzerland, but 
even there he had reporters after him. 

In Vienna, the great question was 
how to distinguish between the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean of 
Canterbury. The perennial confusion 
between Dr. Fisher and Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson causes no small concern, espe- 
cially in Eastern Europe. Czechoslo- 
vakia recently published a book by Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson and billed it to be by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Fisher pointed out that a dean’s 
responsibilities were limited to a cathe- 
dral and its precincts. As long as the 
Dean observed the statutes, and was 
guilty of no serious moral misde- 
meanor, he was completely free to ex- 
press his opinion on anything, and no 
sort of action could be taken against 
him. “It is one of the glories of the 
Church of England that it permits us 
to say what we think without penalty,” 
said Dr. Fisher. He could have added 
that no body of men cherishes a great- 
er variety of opinion than English 
clergy; few of them are hesitant about 
expressing their opinions. 


1 QUOTE: A speaker at the Trade 
Unions Congress, “It is more difficult 
to get a definition of automation than 
to get a group of theologians to agree 
on a definition of sin.” 
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The Man We Almost Forgot 


Everyone at the Central Committee Meeting of the 
World Council of Churches in Hungary knew that some- 
thing very important was happening behind the scenes. 
Top government officials came and went, WCC leaders 
visited Budapest frequently, and one night the Minister 
of Religious Affairs met with a small committee of the 
World Council until three o’clock in the morning. The 
results of these discussions were announced at the last 
meeting of the Committee. The Hungarian Bishop Lajos 
Ordass will be released from house arrest, the false 
charges against him will be dropped, and his integrity 
will be re-established. 

Lajos Ordass is a man the Christian world almost 


The Bishop of Chichester, the Rt. Rev. George K. A. Bell 
(left), talking with Bishop Ordass (pronounced Ordash) 
in Budapest during the recent World Council meeting. 


forgot. Backed by the powerful international pressure 
of the church he represents, Cardinal Mindzenty has 
become for most of the world the symbol of Communist 
tyranny in Hungary. But long before Mindzenty was 
imprisoned by the Reds, Ordass had taken his stand 
and had paid the price of loyalty to Christ and to truth 
as he understood the truth. When he resisted the state’s 
order to take over the schools in 1948, Bishop Ordass, 


Eadtoviels 


of the Hungarian Lutheran Church, was sentence 
two and a half years in prison for “currency offen} 
Since his release he has been under “house arrest” 
has lived in his simple apartment in Budapest. 


“bishops” selected in his place have been, so it see 
under the complete control of the People’s Rep 
Many of the leaders in the Hungarian church toda 
not trusted even by their own people. On the other t 
there are those who insist that the fact that they , 
“cooperated” with the Red government accounts fol 
measure of freedom which the Hungarian churek 
“enjoyed.” It is difficult to know what the real tru 
Some of these collaborators may be heroes in dis 
playing a dangerous game for the sake of the Chi 
In the meantime there are the real, bona fide C 
tian witnesses who have refused to compromise. We 
sure that Lajos Ordass is in this company. No 
what else may be wrong about the Hungarian eh 
this man is a credit to the entire Christian world. 


The Ecumenical Patriarch 


Constantinople was once the center of the w 
While Europe was in darkness, this Byzantine ca 
was a city of light. Long before any really great cl 
was built in the West, the Church of the Holy Wisi 
Santa Sophia, dominated the imperial metropolis a’ 
Eastern Roman Empire. In 1453 the city finally f° 
the Turk and has remained in his hands now for | 
500 years. All but the memory of that great emp} 
gone. Here and there one sees an ancient Byzai 
church still standing. Many of them were demolishi 
the cruel massacre of last September. We have seen! 
our own eyes ten churches completely destroyed bi 
Turks and many more damaged beyond repair. 
less relics were treated as if they meant nothing; 
world gone suddenly mad. Santa Sophia, perhap! 
noblest church ever built by Christian hands, is 1 


. . \ 
museum. Near es ancient one wall we saw ali 


ful ee our felling” 


of the massacre! Why did the Turk wish to 
ty these Greek churches? Some say it is because 
orus and the desire to make a demonstration. 
s say it is deeper still than that. The Turk is slow 


and perhaps there has been a long smouldering - 


sy of the prosperity of many Greek merchants 
anbul. Some few people seem to think that the 
Foreign Office inspired the Turks to make these 
istrations just to show the Greeks that they do not 
hat is going on in Cyprus. This we cannot believe, 
ough it was told us for truth by a man we greatly 
€: 
the midst of this confused picture there is a man 
d who is worthy of the highest traditions of his 
predecessors. This is His All Holiness, Athana- 
Patriarch of Constantinople. For many years he 
citizen of the United States. Although a Greek 
th, today he is a loyal citizen of Turkey, since his 
ity is Constantinople. Once, long ago, the Patri- 
te was near Santa Sophia and this great church 
he Patriarch’s cathedral. Perhaps this thought 
imes comes to the mind of His All Holiness. But 
is no bitterness, no hatred of the Turk, no desire 
engeance in his great soul. He believes that the 
of Christ is more powerful than the hatreds of 
Again in our day there is light in Constantinople 
much of the world remains in darkness. 


litical Double Talk 


election year is a trying time for men and women 
believe in truth and like honest talk from their 
rs. As we listened to both political conventions a 
veeks ago, we wondered how gullible the profes- 
| politicians think the American people are. There 
aany people who believe that we are a nation of 
s and that we want a diet of corn and more corn. 
journal refuses to go along with this idea. Even 
re is some truth in it, we do not think that it fol- 
inevitably that politicians should always pitch 
lines to the lowest common denominator. There 
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is such a thing as truth and no man can be called honest 
who does not respect it even when the saying of the true 
word does not seem politically expedient. : 

A leader does not ask where the crowd wants to go 
and then run up to the front of the procession and wave 
a flag. The big men of history have pointed the way 
and have had the integrity and the force of personality, 
the intelligence and the skill to help other people move 
in the right direction. Today the ideal politician seems 
to be the man who can please the most people, right or 
wrong. 

Every student of American foreign policy knows that 
too many of our decisions have been made for domestic 
political reasons. One clear case is the support of the 
State of Israel for the obvious purpose of winning the 
Jewish votes in the larger cities. One president made 
no bones about this. He even recognized the State of 
Israel before it was created, or at least before it was 
officially declared. But that is now history. 

Neither of the two platforms today contain a really 
honest statement on civil rights and neither faced up to 
many of the basic issues before the nation. History 
indeed seems about to repeat itself in the same old way. 
If this happens, then we are in for another round of 
promises of “everything to everybody.” And _ people 
will sit back and listen and wonder “which party can 
do ME the most good?” This amounts to government 
by pressure groups. Few of us are asking “what is really 
good for America and for the whole world?” . 

Now we could leave it at that, and be content with 
being “against sin.” For this is one of the manifesta- 
tions of our sinfulness, this desire to have everything 
our own way. It isn’t enough to point up the evil. We 
know that the Christian cannot jump out of history. He 
has to make the best of things as they are, but he doesn’t 
have to like it. The very least he can do is to remember 
that the Lord requires truth in the inward parts. He 
can refuse to be duped by the insincere promises of 
men more anxious to be in office than to serve this 
nation under God. 


. . PROTESTANT AGAINST THE ERRORS OF MAN 


Hungary: A Land of Undercurrents Where 
“Freedom as We Know It Does Not Exist” 


“Pray for us.” That phrase haunts 
me for, more than any other phrase, 
it was heard by World Council mem- 
bers as they mingled with Christian 
people in Hungary before and after 
church services, at odd moments on 
the streets, whenever the people had 
a chance to say a word. It was very 
touching to be so addressed and know 
the words were filled with meaning 
far beyond the usual Christian ex- 
change of “pray for us” on leave-tak- 
ing of Christian from Christian. 

So many have asked me what was 
it like behind the Iron Curtain? I find 
it very hard to say. The country seems 
outwardly calm and prosperous and 
the people content, but there is an 
intangible undercurrent which is very 
disquieting simply because it is below 
the surface. “Pray for us” is one 
mark of it. 

The window of my room in Galya- 
teto overlooked a plain which ex- 
tended not very many kilometers 
away to the north and touched the 
borders of Austria, Russia and Ru- 
mania. On a clear day I often imag- 
ined I was looking into all three 
countries at once, with no Iron Cur- 
tain separating them. But as I left 
Hungary at the border ready to cross 
into Austria, the heavily armed 
guard, the twenty-five foot strip of no 
man’s land, the lookout towers closely 
spaced and the barbed wire but re- 
cently taken down and rolled up in 
plain view, gave a very tangible un- 
derstanding of how difficult it has 
been to leave the country and how 
dangerous to try, or to enter it for 
that matter, especially when visas are 
not always easily procured, although 
for official World Council members 
there was no difficulty. 

This single experience behind the 
Iron Curtain was sufficient for this 
writer at least to know for sure these 
few things: 

& Freedom as we know it does not 
exist there. 
& The Christian Church is carrying 


on its work with more widespread 
effectiveness than one imagined, but 
must always “watch its step.” 


®& The people are grateful for the 
interest shown by their Christian 
brothers in having such a meeting in 
their country, and are praying for 
them. 


ECUMENICAL REPORT 


| 
A Comprehensive Report of the Mission of the Church throughout the Who, 


here it is in full. With a covering le 
ter by Dr. G. K. A. Bell, Bishop | 
Chichester, this statement will 
sent to all member churches. 


“The Central Committee of t 
World Council of Churches, meeti; 
in Hungary, has been once nore ij 
pressed by the way in which barrie 
of race, ideology and tradition a 


overcome in Christ. Among the ma 
ters specially considered has be 
the part of the churches in the buii 
ing of a responsible international ; 
ciety. This means a society where 


Universal Language: Smiles and stares know no linguistic boundaries. These Buder 
youngsters are looking with wonderment at a busload of World Council membt 
Everywhere the delegates went in Hungary, they were greeted with the words, “PI 
says the author, ’ 


for Us.” “We assured them,” 


> “Pray for us” is more than a 

phrase—it is the expressed need for 

hope and survival and courage which 

our prayers must help sustain. We 

assured them we would pray for them. 
x * * 

One of the most important items 
produced at the Galyateto meeting 
was a statement on international af- 
fairs which should receive careful 
attention in all parts of the world. 
Since there was not room in the last 
“Ecumenical Report” to include it, 
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‘that we would.” 


men can act in freedom with consi 
eration for the needs and rights) 
others; and where the several mel 
bers have regard for the well-beil 
of one another and that of the wh! 
family of men. Such a society ¥ 
recognize its allegiance to God W 
is the Sovereign Ruler of the natiat 
In the light of its discussions, | 
Committee claims the attention of [i 
churches to certain matters which jf 
of the greatest importance for | 
welfare of the people of the world.! 


James W. Kennedy 


}‘‘Man is in danger physically, mor- 
‘ly and spiritually. As followers of 
e One Who loved all men and bore 
te burden of their sin and suffering, 
cannot be indifferent to man’s 
cil. 

“A great gulf separates rich and 
Dor on an international scale. In this 
ie churches cannot acquiesce, but 
fust strive with all their power to 
fcidge this gulf. Therefore the proc- 
tsses of economic growth must be un- 
erstood and aided in order that rapid 
Dcial change may be so guided as to 
fdvance the interests of the peoples. 
ocial justice must be pursued be- 
ween the nations as well as within 
ach nation. The churches in coun- 

ies with more favorable economic 
md social conditions have a particu- 
ar responsibility to express in deeds 

eir common humanity with all poor, 
ppressed and suffering people, and to 
rge their governments to base their 
olicies upon recognition of the jus- 
ice of this principle. 

“When one nation dominates an- 
ther politically or economically, the 
lependent or subject people is de- 
brived of the possibility of develop- 
ng a fully responsible society. Many 
lependent peoples are demanding 
self-government and independence 
or their countries. The churches 
within and without these lands must 
ippreciate the urgency of this demand 
and must stand with the people in or- 
lerly progress towards these goals. 
in multi-racial societies they must 
recognize the claims of justice and 
oldly exercise a reconciling and con- 
structive influence. 

“Mankind is fearful of actual or 
potential danger from experimental 
ests of nuclear weapons. We call upon 
he churches to appeal to their govy- 
sxrnments and the United Nations to 
legotiate such an agreement for the 
liscontinuance, or limitation and con- 
rol, of these tests as to end any such 
langer. Provision must be made to 
safeguard both the health of the peo- 
le and the security of the nations. 
n order that human resources may 
ye directed towards constructive ends, 
he churches should continue in- 
istently to press for an adequate sys- 


tem of disarmament and a peaceful 
settlement of the unresolved issues 
which confront the world. 

“The world wants peace, but will 
not gain it unless men are ready to 
make sacrifices for peace and to aban- 
don practices which make for war. To 
move out of a state of ‘‘cold war” into 
one of real peace, requires respect for 
truth under all circumstances. People 
must not be subjected to deliberate 
misrepresentation and false propa- 
ganda. They must have access to in- 
formation and be free to discover the 
truth for themselves. 

“People must be free to travel, to 
meet and to know their neighbors, 


in it in church, school or youth meet- 
ing. 

“We call upon all Christians to lay 
these matters to heart and to seek 
these ends in a spirit of prayer and 
penitence for past failures and in the 
name of their Lord and Master, Who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

* * * 

Have you made plans in your par- 
ish for the study of “Empty Shoes”? 
Order from the National Council, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. This book, prepared by the 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical Re- 
lations, is the authorized church-wide 
study guide on the Church of South 


Backdrop for Deliberations: Not all business was conducted in Hungary. WCC's 


divisions, commissions and departments met with this mountain as a backdrop in 
Herrenalb, Germany. In its summary statement at Galyateto, the WCC Central 
Committee spoke up strongly for the preservation of such peaceful scenes as this by 
calling for “discontinuance or limitation and control” of nuclear weapons tests. 


through personal encounter to seek 
understanding and create friendship, 
and thus to achieve mutual confidence 
and respect. They must also be free to 
choose by whom and in what way 
they wish to be governed. They must 
be free to obey the dictates of their 
consciences. They must be free to 
worship God, to witness to their faith 
and to have their children educated 
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India. The official delegation of five 
have returned. Watch for articles in 
church papers and opportunities to 
hear them in your area for first-hand 
impressions. 
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College Work at Tuscaloosa 


by Emmet Gribbin 


When deans, house mothers, faculty members and 
fraternity rush chairmen welcomed the Class of 1960 
to college and university campuses this fall, they wel- 
comed them to an academic world in the throes of a 
careful self-scrutiny. Faculty, administration and 
alumni committees of many kinds are wrestling with 
basic problems of purpose, aims and strategy, as well 
as the logistic problems of how to house, feed and teach 
the ever increasing multitude of students. 

Those responsible for the Church’s ministry to the 
campus are also studying long range strategy and are 
now serving increasing numbers of students, faculty 
and administration personnel. Five years ago the Dio- 
cese of Alabama undertook a bold and expensive experi- 
ment, a deliberate departure from the strategy for 


Chaplain Gribbin publishes the banns of matrimony to a stu- 


dent-faculty congregation that fills even the front pews. 


College Work which our Church has followed in recent 
years. Something has been ventured at Canterbury 
Chapel on the University of Alabama campus which has 
not been tried elsewhere, at least to the same degree. 
The diocese has provided such spacious buildings, an 
ample staff and so much financial support that a large, 
worship-centered, student church could be developed. 

The usual pattern of our Church’s College Work is 
“SDarish-centered.” This has been the emphasis urged 
by the Division of College Work of the National Council, 
and in the very large majority of campus situations it 
is unquestionably the right emphasis. “‘Parish-centered” 
College Work seeks to bring students and faculty into 
the normal life of an active parish. 

There are quite a few situations, however, where this 


: 


Student activities can run a wide gamut, from holding 
meetings to making Palm Sunday crosses, like students 


His difficult or impossible because of such factors as the 1951 three buildings were completed. They are of brick, 
location of the parish church or the multitudes of stu- and stand in a spacious grove of trees. 
idents. In such cases a student center with a small The chapel, itself, runs through the block, is 114 feet 
hapel, or perhaps just a large house, is often provided in length, and was designed for 225 persons in the pews 
y the diocese to serve the students as a place for wor- and 24 in the choir. The chancel (the largest in Ala- 
fship, study and recreation. With few exceptions our bama) is the same width as the nave, and 20 can com- 
gChurch’s ministry to the campus is carried on through fortably kneel at the altar rail. Connected to the chapel 
either a parish or a student center. In either case all by a covered cloister is Canterbury House, a building of 
four Church’s work with students seeks to be worship- about the same outside dimensions as the chapel. Here 
| entered in its emphasis. Although participation in are the recreation, study and Sunday School rooms, the 
Bdiscussion groups is encouraged and tons of spaghetti library, the well-used kitchen, the chaplain’s study, an 
jand tanks of coffee are served, the primary invitation office for his assistant, and rooms for four students who 
jand exhortation is always, “Come to Church.” do all of the janitorial work. Next door to Canterbury 
} The Church’s ministry to the University of Alabama House is the chaplain’s home, a well-planned house with 
§was parish-centered for 110 years. Through those years five bedrooms. The chapel, itself, and the library in 
the rectors and parishioners of Christ Church, Tusca- Canterbury House are both air-conditioned. 
§loosa, carried on a devoted and fruitful ministry to Before these buildings were constructed there was 
students. In 1941 a student center type of ministry much discussion among the bishop, the rector of Christ 
Was inaugurated when a large frame house, known as Church, the chaplain and various diocesan and local 
Foster House, was rented to serve as a chapel, student committees as to what kind of buildings were needed 
center, dormitory for 10 students and apartment for the and what strategic approach to student work was desir- 
resident chaplain, the Rev. Charles Douglass, who also able in this particular situation. The final decision was 
assisted at Christ Church. After Mr. Douglass became — to make the chief building a large chapel in order to 
a Navy chaplain in 1945, the rector of Christ Church, implement the strategic plan of providing the students 
the Rev. DuBose Murphy, and the assistant Dean of with a worship-centered student church. The ministry 
Women, Miss Jennie Morris Howard, carried on the _ to the students was no longer to be part of the Christ 
work of Foster House until the Rev. George M. Murray, Church parish program, and no longer to be organized 
himself an alumnus of the university, arrived to become through such student center type facilities as at Foster 
chaplain in 1948. House. Canterbury Chapel would be a church for stu- 
As the Foster House facilities and those being used dents, a large worshipping fellowship with a full-sized 
on other campuses in the diocese were all inadequate, a church building and student center facilities in addition. 
diocesan-wide campaign to raise large capital funds Not everyone agreed with this decision. Many pre- 
‘was undertaken in order to build student chapels and dicted that students would not attend church in large 
other facilities at Auburn, Tuskeegee Institute, Ala- | numbers, and many felt the chapel was too large and 
bama College for Women and the University of Ala- would never be filled. The only statistics available were 
bama. Under the leadership of interested laymen and on the side of these critics. From 50 to 75 students had 
fof Alabama’s Bishop Charles C. J. Carpenter, over usually attended Christ Church every Sunday before 
$300,000 was raised by 1950, and the Diocesan Advance Foster House was opened. On Sundays when the Foster 


Fund is still making substantial contributions to House altar was moved from the back hall into the 
Auburn. lounge and set up for services, about the same number 
By the end of this decade the diocese will have in- attended, although on special occasions the crowd would 


ested close to $400,000 in its College Work building overflow to the porch and sit on the hall stairs. There 
‘program. From these diocesan funds and other sources were no statistics to support the belief that attendance 
approximately $200,000 was made available in 1950 for would be much better in a large church building, but 
the purchase of an acre of land and the construction and the venture of faith and hope was made, the chapel 

furnishing of buildings to serve the University of Ala- built, and the first services held there in the fall of 1951. 


-bama. A large site was secured across the street from From the opening weeks, attendance grew steadily 
one of the dormitory sections of the campus, and in continued on page 32 
urray and Chaplain Gribbin receive portrait from At the Spring Retreat at Alabama’s diocesan camp, some of the 


yp of Canterbury at Anglican Congress. girls submit a petition to the senior warden. 


HESE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARS FOR 1957 
4 fa the sixty-fifth year of service 
to the Episcopal Church. No other 
Calendar has their beautiful, dis- 
tinctive features with days and 
seasons of the Church Year printed 
in proper liturgical colors and special 
headings for your own church. 


MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


The Churchman’s 
Ordo Kalendar is a 


The Church Kalen- 
dar is a Red Letter | Black 
Holy Day Episcopal 
Kalendar that fol- 
lows the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


SPECIAL HEADINGS 


These Kalendars may be made up with 
special headings designed for your church 
and printed in one color of warm brown, any 
illustration of interest to your church together 
with a listing of services, meetings, etc. All 
other exclusive features of the Masterpiece 
Editions are retained in full color. 


AN AUTHENTIC GUIDE AND REFERENCE 

Ashby Kalendars are a powerful factor 
in taking the Church into the home and into 
the office. They provide a daily reminder 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and 
a constant awareness of the Church in which 
He is Incarnate. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF PROFIT 

Hundreds of Church groups and societies 
have found this Kalendar a remarkable 
effective and thoroughly churchly means of 
raising funds to further their worthy work. 
The profits from such a project are definitely 
worthwhile and especially desirable since 
they are obtained through an essentially 
religious medium. 

With proper recognition . . . a sponsor 
of these calendars will often gratefully give 
them to the membership. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 50 cents for sample copy of 1957 
Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


Letter Holy 
Day Episcopal Kal- 
endar that follows 
the Supplemental 
Missals. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CHURCH CALENDARS 


PUBLISHED WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 
CHURCH YEAR IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS 


ASHBY COMPANY: 419 State - ERIE, PA. 
Publishers of Liturgical Calendars 


Reviewed by Edmund Fuller 


patristic writings, as well as a Aa 
of knowledge of non-Christig 
thought, otherwise lost to us.” 


There are two recent volumes in the 
splendid and growing Library of 
Christian Classics. 


CYRIL OF JERUSALEM AND NEMESIUS 
OF EMESA (Vol. IV). Ed. by William 
Telfer. Westminster Press. 466 pp. 
$5.00. 


Cyril was bishop of Jerusalem at 
various times during the late Fourth 
Century. He was at the center of con- 
troversies in a particularly turbulent 
era of the growing Church, following 
close on the heels of the great Arian 
dispute which had been resolved at 
Nicaea, and marked by one of the 
earliest signs of irreconcilable schism 
between the Churches east and west. 

Cyril, at various times, was at- 
tacked for what today’s vernacular 
might call “being soft on Arianism” 
(whereas his orthodoxy is estab- 
lished) and for selling costly church 
ornaments, which he did to feed the 
needy in a time of famine. 

But the intramural struggles in 
which Cyril’s career was involved are 
unimportant beside his great work of 
laying ‘the whole foundation for a 
baptismal catechesis that was to be 
one of the chief glories of the Church 
of Jerusalem.” 

This book offers extensive selec- 
tions from Cyril’s catechetical lec- 
tures delivered, during Lent (in it- 
self then a newly emerging idea), in 
the ancient Martyry, or basilica of 
Constantine. 

The lectures, an eloquent statement 
of the Faith, in Canon Telfer’s phrase, 
“pring to us the voice of the ante- 
Nicene Church,” though delivered a 
quarter of a century after Nicaea. 

Nemesius, bishop of Emesa in the 
Fourth Century, wrote a discourse 
“On the Nature of Man,” which is a 
curious blend of ethical polemics, 
Christian doctrine, anthropology, and 
early medicine (he knew Galen 
enough to quote him extensively and 
even correct him). The book has had 
a strange history of loss and recoy- 
ery. Canon Telfer’s own translation 
is the first of any sort in English for 
300 years, and the first from the orig- 
inal Greek. As the editor remarks: 
“The work itself is an expression of 
the Christian spirit unique among 
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EARLY LATIN THEOLOGY (Vol. \ 
Ed. by S. L. Greenslade. Westmins 
Press. 415 pp. $5.00. | 


Canon Greenslade sets forth for | 
in fresh translations, selections fra 
the four chief early Latin Father 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, ai 
Jerome. Seeking to avoid theologi¢ 
issues stressed by the Greek Fatha 
in this series, he has concentrated 
writings pertaining to the nature 
the Church, doctrinally in part, b 
also in relation to details of Chun 
life and practice, problems of Chura 
state, society, and so forth. Ap 

Included, with the editor’s inty 
ductions and commentaries, are t 
“Prescriptions Against the Hereti 
and “On Idolatry” of Tertullia 
From Cyprian we have “The Unity? 
the Catholic Church” and letters | 
“The Problem of the Lapsed” a 
“The Baptismal Controversy.” A! 
brose is represented by eight lettd 
and Jerome by six, on varying sui 
jects related to the general theme : 
the Church. | 

The volumes of this fine series 4: 
by no means costly for their valr| 
The introductory essays alone @ 
chapters of Church history and bid 
raphy. Thirteen volumes now @# 
available. 


Much attention has been given i 
these pages to works by the gre 
Jewish philosopher, Martin Bub! 
Now a most valuable interpretil 
volume dealing with the whole bow 
of his work has appeared. 


MARTIN BUBER: The Life of Dialogy 
By Maurice S. Friedman. Univ. 
Chicago Press. 310 pp. $6.00. 


4 

The impact of Buber upon corel 
porary Christian thinking has be 
extraordinary. It is almost impossil 
to pick up any recent work of apo) 
getics or theology, of any conse 
| 

| 


tial depth, without encountering 
rectly or indirectly the traces 
Buber’s “life of dialogue,” his 
Thou” conception of Man vis-a-vis } 
fellow man and God. 

Though Buber’s style is remarka 


é 


'd, his thought often presents prob- 
s because of its notable originality 
~ his occasional employment of 
‘tic imagery. Mr. Friedman, the 
slator of much of Buber’s work, 
introduce you to the central 
es of Buber, and then lead you 
ugh the full development of his 
king, relating it to other con- 
porary thought. The book quotes 
ensively from Buber and hence is 
simply an interpretation of this 
iker, but an introduction and 
‘de to the works themselves. 
. feel strongly that no thoughtful 
istian who searches the great 
2stions of his Faith should fail to 
ow Martin Buber. Whether you 
ve yet begun to read him or not, 
ecommend Mr. Friedman’s book as 
2 of assured rewards. It is a wel- 
ne and lasting contribution. 


WRITINGS OF MARTIN BUBER. 
. by Will Herberg. Meridian Books. 

pp. $1.35. 

bring this volume forward from 
round-up of paper-bound books 
ich will be featured in the next 
sue, in order to tie it directly to the 
men book. 
After an excellent critical Intro- 
ction, Mr. Herberg gives us broadly 
nging and reasonably long selec- 
yns from the major works. These he 
S grouped under five themes: Of 
uman Existence, Of Social Life, Of 
blical Faith, Of Jewish Destiny, 
id Of Teaching and Learning. 
Anyone equipped with Mr. Fried- 
an’s book and this handy paper- 
ck anthology would have a fine be- 
nning of an acquaintance with 
ber. 


Some time ago I noted in these 
ges the publication of Webster’s 
ew World Dictionary of the Amer- 
m Language, College Edition, 
1ich has served me well on my desk 
er- since. Now. there..isa briefer 
mpanion to it. 


EBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTION- 
RY OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE: 
ncise Edition. World Publishing 
. 896 pp. $3.00. 
T do not know of any other equally 
mprehensive and generally excellent 
sctionary in its price range. There 
e more than 100,000 entries, with 
continued on page 31 


GOD’S 
FOOL 


GOD'S 
A New 
Portrait 
: FOOL 
St. FRANCIS 


of 
ASSISI 


A New Portrait of 


St. Francis of Assisi 


By The Rev. 
FRANCIS C. CAPOZZI 


by FRANCIS C.]CAPOZZI 


THIS IS A LIVING PICTURE of the universally beloved St. Francis, 
created out of the saint’s very own disarming simplicity. St. Francis 
is portrayed through the simple words and actions which have made 
him an immortal legend. The author uses no “interpretations” and 
offers no personal opinions, and thus, at last, readers are enabled to see 
straight through to the saint himself and behold the likeness of the 
Francis that many will love to know. This presentation reveals more 
dramatically than ever before the strength which influenced kings 
and commoners and the glory of the saint who dared to take Jesus’ 
words as literal truth and to live them, excitingly and unforgettably. 


$4.25 


Postage paid on Cash orders. 


MOoOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


261 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Life in the rectory 


was full of surprises 


I Chose 


A Parson 


When the newly ordained Deacon 
brought his textbooks along on the 
honeymoon, his bride began to wonder 
about life as a minister’s wife. But be- 
ing married to Leland Stark turned out 
to be a wonderful adventure—from the 
first tiny rectory in Minnesota to New- 
ark’s historic Trinity Cathedral, where 
he is Bishop Coadjutor. You will smile 
your way through this charming, warm- 
hearted story of the Stark family’s ex- 
periences. From the high humor of the 
day an ape broke into the house and stayed for break- 
fast to the deeply moving moments of family prayer, 
Phyllis Stark’s story will be both a revelation and an 
inspiration. Illustrated. $3.50 


By PHYLLIS STARK 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11. 
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What the Younger Generation is Asking . . . 


A LETTER FROM aclergyman sums 
up a question faced by people of every 
age: 

“T have been counseling with a fam- 
ily in which two boys have developed 
a bad habit of lying. The boys rarely 
tell the truth and the parents are anx- 
ious to do something about it. Do you 
know any book dealing with this prob- 
lem ?”’ 

Before thinking of books, it is well 
to consider the whole problem of 
lying. Is there any one of us who does 
not face it? While we wrestle with 
it, we sometimes forget that we are 
teaching each other. The very young 
in particular are inclined to take on 
the code of behavior adopted by those 
around them. 

A contemporary verse shows this: 
“IT mustn’t lie, say my relations, 

But judging by their conversations, 

Especially when polite and formal, 

I guess, in course of time, it’s nor- 
mal.” 

We might debate for a long time 
on whether our first lie was told of 
our own initiative, or whether we 
“learned”’ to lie. 

Certainly we can imitate the fash- 
ion and increase our practice of deceit 
if we allow outside influences to drive 
us to it. 

Our Victorian ancestors had a way 
of tagging the unfortunate offender 
—He was said to have “a naturally 
deceitful nature,’’ or “a naturally 
open disposition.”’ We now know that 
early dishonesties are usual, and that 
we need to learn to overcome the ten- 
dency to lie. 

There are many kinds of untruth, 
and many reasons for lying. Very 
young children tell “tall stories,” not 
because they are deceitful but be- 
cause they live naturally in the world 
of fantasy. With their active imagi- 
nation constantly influencing their 
thinking, they cannot at first differ- 
entiate between fact and fancy. In- 
stead of punishing them for their 
fabrications, we can help them, by 
the time they are about seven years 
old, to see what is “‘pretend”’ and what 
is really true. We want the “‘pretend 
world” to be accessible, but to be rec- 
ognizable 

As we grow, there is a very thin 
line between an elaborated story and 
a lie. I have heard adults repeat a 
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child’s story in front of him as a “‘cute 
joke.” The child thinks unconsciously, 
“The grownups seem to think that’s 
clever; I must try it again.” He is 
confused, later, when he is punished 
for trying the same method to get 


himself out of a scrape. Soon he finds 


that there are classmates who think 
the art of lying is very clever, espe- 
cially when one is not found out. This 
leads to the development of cheating 
and of “‘getting away with it” as an 
accepted way of life in school and for 
the rest of his life. 

Why do we lie? Generally because 
we are afraid. We want to reassure 
ourselves, others, and even God, that 
we are better than we are. Even in our 
prayers we try to convince God that 
we have noble motives when we have 
not. Lying is thus an attempt at 
escape, an escape from hard reality 
or from punishment. It is also, as we 
saw, allied to a desire to be “fashion- 
able” and “smart.” 

A young child may have smother- 
ing love poured on him, an expensive 
education, and many possessions. In 
his heart of hearts he wants to be a 
person, and he often lies to improve 
his status with old and young, or 
because he is afraid of losing their 
affection. We need to give each other 
unselfish love which, while it affirms 
affection, even respect, does not pos- 
sess or strangle the other with over- 
indulgence. If we are allowed to be 
what we are, and are loved for what 
we are, we have no need to dissemble. 

Most children develop a strong eth- 
ical sense and are convinced that the 
worst kind of lying is the one that 
allows someone else to be punished 
for what you have done. Unfortu- 
nately this does not mean that such 
lying is uncommon. 

There is a distinction between the 
conventional ‘white lie” or “fib”? and 
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Answered by Dora Chaplin 


“LYING” 


the downright falsehood. The old 
generation pretends to be perfec 
clear about this. We tell white lies} 
avoid hurting feelings or to prot 
others (or ourselves); but how 
the young know this or be able tod 
ferentiate? They simply assume t 
the truth is not important. They a 
taught to say, “Thank you, Mrs. . 
and So, it was a lovely party” hi 
they have been miserable. How ¢ 
they know that this is different fr 
“No, I did not steal the cookie,” wh: 
they did? 

Weare all apt to expect and dema. 
higher standards of scrupulous h 
esty from others than we attempt * 
maintain in our own lives. If we war 
those around us to be honest, we mu 
watch our own standards. 

A book often helps, and for . 
correspondent I would suggest thes 
Each has an excellent section on lyir 
and how to deal with it: 


Stop Annoying Your Children | 
W. W. Bauer (Bobbs-Merrill) 


The Parents’ Manual by Anna Wé4 
(Simon & Schuster) 


Exploring The Child’s World | 
Helen Parkhurst (Appleton-Ce 
tury-Crofts) 


The best summary I know com 
in the latest version of G. B. Shaw 
Pygmalion, appearing on Broadw) 
as My Fair Lady, when the heroil 
says in effect, “It’s not what you pit 
up as you go along, but the way you’ 
been treated that counts.” E} 


Do you have a problem Dora} 
Chaplin might help you solve? | 
Write to her at Box 1379, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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As many of the clergy 
point out, the Bible has 
not been completed. It’s 
still being written today 
,in the lives of people who 

are learning spiritual 
lessons from their daily 
activities. More impor- 
tant, they’re sharing 
what they learn with 
others—by word, deed or 
just plain being the kind 
of people they are! One of these is Esther H. Davis 


| of South Pasadena, Calif., author of this article. 


She draws a fitting parallel between knitting gar- 
ments and “knitting spiritual lives.” 
As she tells it: 


Hight years ago I started knitting and I’ve been 


/ doing it ever since. In that time I’ve turned out 


eleven dresses, four sweaters, two bed jackets, a 
baby blanket and various other items. No matter 


- how much I do I never cease to marvel at the amaz- 
| ing results that can be obtained with two sticks 
and a piece of string. With this equipment and a 


set of directions the possibilities are almost limit- 
less. 

I’m lucky to have an excellent instructress and 
when I follow her directions I always end up with 
perfectly fitting garments and flawless patterns. 


~ Once, tho, I thought I knew better than she did. I 
- worked out alterations to make the neck of a dress 


more in keeping with the way I thought it should 
be. The dress was finally finished, put together and 
sent out to be blocked. It came back completely 
unwearable. The neckline was impossible, and I 
was faced with the task of taking the dress apart, 
raveling out two-thirds of the waist, and reknit- 
ting it the way I should have in the beginning. I 
learned my lesson. Ever since I have followed the 
instructions given me. 

It’s too bad we can’t learn our lessons as easily 
in our “spiritual knitting.” God starts us out with 
all that we need and, if we would only use the 
equipment He gives us in accordance with His 
directions, we would have a better piece of work 
to present to Him when He calls us home. All too 
often we don’t like the needles He has provided: 
our heritage, environment and talents, great or 
small. We may find ourselves with the small, exact- 
ing, “number one’s,’ when what we really want 
are the adventuresome, bold and showy “number 
twelve’s,” giving quick results for very little effort. 
Or we criticize the yarn, measured out to us daily 
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WOMA CORNER 


by Betsy Tupman SN Abe 9 


in the form of minutes and hours. For some the 
colors are bright and mixed, while others find 
theirs more subdued and even somber. The size of 
the balls varies too. But whether we have enough 
yarn for a single square or a whole afghan, God 
has a pattern for each of us with a sufficient sup- 
ply. It isn’t the size that matters but the quality of 
the knitting and whether we followed His direc- 
tions. 

When we try to work according to our own ideas 
and wishes, we art apt to end up with some pretty 
messy results. I was lucky with my dress, for while 
it was a lot of work I could still rip it out and re-do 
it correctly. But when we misuse or waste the time 
God gives us each day, there is no going back to 
change the results. Whatever we do has to stand. 
Our finished piece of work will be just that much 
more inferior because of our carelessness. That is 
why it is so essential that we discover God’s plan 
for us early in life and then go on to do everything 
His way. 

We Anglicans are fortunate indeed that we have 
such explicit and easy-to-follow instructions. In 
our Church there is the liturgy, perfect in its sim- 
plicity, yet comprehensive enough to cover every 
aspect of our lives. We have our priests to bring 
us the directions and interpret them for us. If we 
heed what they tell us and attend to the ritual laid 
out for us, we have a glimpse of the pattern. Not 
in its entirety, of course, but enough so that we 
can work intelligently toward a known goal. We 
will learn that the pattern has been tailored to fit 
our needs and abilities and so is right for us. In 
this rightness we will find our ease of accomplish- 
ment and our pleasure in doing. 

Has your knitting been clumsy and uneven 
lately? Even worse, perhaps you don’t even know 
you’ve been doing any. Now is the time to ravel 
out the pattern of your life and reknit it according 
to the Right Instructions. Get out your needles 
and sharpen the points. Wind up your yarn into 
a smooth, neat ball. Avail yourself of the sacra- 
ments, spend time in church, read the Bible and 
pray for those Right Instructions. 

Then, let nothing stop you until the last stitch 
is taken and your work is finished, as perfect as 
you can make it, complete and acceptable in the 
sight of God. Then you can look in wonder at the 
lovely pattern, clearly visible, and marvel at what 
God has made of your life, using His directions 
and your cooperation with those two sticks and a 
piece of string. 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Second Series: Bible Doctrines—Number 3 


God the All-Knowing 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Genesis 11:1-5; I Samuel 16:1-18; 
Psalm 189:1-6; Matthew 6:1-18; 
John 2:28-25; I John 3:20 


IF GOD IS ALL-POWERFUL, He 
must be all-knowing too. Throughout 
most of biblical history men under- 
stood that this was so. But we must 
remember that the full implications 
of God’s self-revelation came only 
gradually and the Bible still contains 
traces of an older point of view. 
Primitive man thought of the gods as 
having much more knowledge than 
men, but not as knowing everything. 
There are some passages in the Old 
Testament, part of the Hebrew in- 
heritance from earlier times, which 
reflect this more limited conception 
of God’s knowledge. 

The first of the passages to be ex- 
amined here illustrates this early the- 
ology (Gen. 11:1-5). The story is that 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. 
The people of Babylon are repre- 
sented as trying to obtain security 
for themselves by building a tower to 
reach the sky. The oldest version of 
the tale no doubt pictured an at- 
tempted assault upon the dwelling 
place of the gods. In the Hebrew 
version, however, the purpose of the 
tower is never made clear and the 
story is told merely to illustrate the 
absurd presumption of a fallen race. 
It is taken for granted that there is 
only one God, but we cannot help no- 
ticing that God has to “come down” 
(v. 5) to discover what was going on. 

It is doubtful that the Hebrews in 
historic times ever thought of God 
as really having to acquire knowledge 
in this way. Such stories were told 
simply because they were old and pic- 
turesque and could be used to exem- 
plify great truths, but the conception 
of God which they contain had long 
been outgrown. 

The men of the Old Testament un- 
derstood perfectly well that the omni- 
potent God who created heaven and 
earth also possessed all knowledge 
and did not need to be instructed by 
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anybody. This is a frequent theme of 
the philosophical Wisdom Literature 
(Job, for example), but was also part 
of the theology of daily speech. 

One popular account of the manner 
in which God chose David to be king 
expresses the theme of Divine Omni- 
science in classic form (I Sam. 16: 
1-13). It was said that when the 
prophet Samuel came to visit the fam- 
ily of Jesse, believing that the future 
king of Israel would be found amongst 
them, he was first tempted to select 
Eliab because of his handsome ap- 
pearance (6). But it was revealed to 
him that the man whom Yahweh had 
chosen was the youngest and ap- 
parently least important member of 
the family. Samuel could judge men 
only by their superficial qualities, but 
“... the Lord seeth not as man seeth; 
for man looketh on the outward ap- 
pearance, but the Lord looketh upon 
the heart (7).” 

This was the aspect of God’s omni- 
science which seemed most important 
to men of the Bible. It seemed won- 
derful that the Lord knows all the 
secrets of the universe; but it was 
even more wonderful that He could 
look into the human heart and know 
all man’s hidden thoughts and im- 
pulses. This profound and sobering 
thought has never been put into finer 
words than those of the very late 
Psalm 139: ‘Thou knowest my down- 
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sitting and mine uprising, thou | 
derstandest my thought afar off (2 
If we contrast the sublimity of 
verses with the crudity of the id 
God in the Babel story, we shall hj 
some real conception of the grad 
refinement of the theology of Is 
which took place during her long 
tory. a 
The New Testament view of Go@ 
of course, precisely the same. In} 
Sermon on the Mount the thought 
God’s secret and all-encompas 
knowledge is a theme which oce 
repeatedly in our Lord’s discuss: 
of almsgiving, prayer and ta 
The test of value to be applied 
each case is not the opinion of m 
whose imperfect underst ana 
based only on what they see, but 
judgment of the heavenly “Fath 
which seeth in secret (4, 6, 18).” 1 
as imperative for men to be reminj 
of this principle today as it was 5 
the contemporaries of Jesus. "| 
thought of God’s omniscience is } 
an academic theological principle, , 
a doctrine which has the deepest s) 
nificance for our moral and dd 
tional life. , | 
In the tradition represented by j 
Gospel of John, Jesus Himself 7 
resented, even in His life on ea 
as sharing the unclouded vision 
the Father: “. . . he knew all ni 
And needed not that any should + 
tify of men: for he knew what was 
man (John 2:23-25).” The Synoji 
Gospels do not lay so much stress us 
this, but we can hardly doubt ti 
theologically the Fourth Gospel 
right. The eternal Son of God v 
lives in us and we in Him comm 
knows the secrets of our hearts. 


realize this, even momentarily, isi 
experience some of the purify’ 
power of His presence. It is the | 
of antidotes for the poison of hyy 
risy and pretense and the best ¢! 
for the anxiety and frustration 
which it gives rise. | 
At first glance, the thought! 
divine omniscience might seem ma 
ly terrifying. One whose mind is * 
of dark, uninhibited passions (:! 
to a greater or less extent this me\ 
all of us) may find it intolerable t 
there is no corner of his mind sod 
mote as to be hidden from Ga 
knowledge. Judgment will be an evi 
present reality. But the Bible she 
us also the other side of the pictu 
God is not only our judge. The J 
knowing is All-loving too. He undi 
stands us better than our neighb/ 
do and better than we unde 
ourselves. “If our heart condemn 
God is greater than our heart ¢ 
knoweth all things (I John 3:2¢ 
E 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
and the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


ETTER FROM a layman, residing in the Southwest, presented some 
resting problems for thoughtful Christians. My correspondent was 
ently a very religious man, but he said that many of the “beliefs” of 
hurch were meaningless to him. Furthermore, he insisted on the text, 
: their fruits shall ye know them”, and judged by that text he did not 
# the lives of Christians in the Church very inspiring. He wanted to 
whether it would not be better for the Church simply to insist on the 
ics of “the Sermon on the Mount.” He felt that would yield more fruit 
hh the “beliefs” which the Church propagated. 

f course I could not answer this letter very adequately because I did 
know whether he was critical of the basic articles of faith of the Church 
hether he was referring to the type of belief which made certain 
Dpositions” the basis of salvation. If it was the latter case, his criticism 
well taken; for Christianity degenerates under certain types of ortho- 
y into a system of belief which does not challenge the sinful self essen- 
ly in order that repentance may bring forth the fruits of “love, joy and 
ce”. It merely asserts that belief in certain propositions guarantees 
ration. This is an arid form of orthodoxy, and it is easy to see that it can 
‘be fruitful because it does not touch the soul of man in any creative 


dut when my correspondent went on to say that he would prefer more 
ohasis on the Sermon on the Mount, I began to wonder whether he was 
a belated ethical idealist, who found everything in the Christian mes- 
e irrelevant except its ethics. The Sermon on the Mount contains a very 
‘e ethic of nonresistance: “turn the other cheek” and “walk the second 
e.” It is one of the mysteries of our religious life that, according to a re- 
it magazine article, 90 per cent of American Christians thought they lived 
the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. This certainly represents a 
y great self-deception. For the Sermon on the Mount consistently pre- 
ts the ultimate in ethical conduct. It is, if one were to use a mathematical 
logy, “ethics in the nth degree”. If one took the Sermon seriously as a 
sibility for ordinary conduct, it would drive men to despair. It is, in 
t, a perfect proof that the Gospel, which contains a very rigorous ethic, 
1ot primarily an ethic but a promise of redemption from self, through 
pardon and power mediated in Christ. It deals primarily with the 
lamite rather than the norms, of our life. It cannot be understood except 
m the standpoint of the Pauline analysis of self-contradiction in the 
nan soul, expressed in the confession: “the good that I would do, I do 
do; and the evil that I would not, that I do; woe is me, who will deliver 
from the body of this death?” 
‘o deal with this predicament of man in terms of the Gospel is not to 
ce confidence in certain propositions. The Sermon on the Mount may be 
bolic of “the good that I would do” and of the indeterminate character 
hat good. But until we recognize the inner contradiction in man which 
<es this good an immediate impossibility, though always an ultimate 
sibility, we have not come to grips with life according to the Gospel. 
tis a nice question whether this critic of the Church was critical of an 
| form of orthodoxy or of the substance of the Gospel; and whether his 
rence to the Sermon on the Mount was simply a plea for moral inte- 
y or an expression of confusion about the moral possibilities of life. END 
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EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 

Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool to 
be constructed this year. Scholarships available. 
Grade 7 thru 12. For information address Box 
cers 22, 


Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. B’rd of Trustees 


‘ Boys, grades 7-12. 
ST. PETER S SCHOOL College preparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Interscholastic 
sports program. New gymnasium. 80-acre campus. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junicr College preceded by two years prepara- 


tory work. Rte 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. : 4 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 


cluded in one general fee. 
Richard G. Stone, President 


VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 


Action, Camera, Clergy! 


by Malcolm Boyd 


How have Episcopal priests and 
bishops been portrayed on the screen ? 

This year’s Paramount release, The 
Leather Saint, aroused my curiosity 
and I undertook some research at the 
library of the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences in Holly- 
wood. 

Back in 1935, Edmund Gwenn por- 
trayed an English bishop in MGM’s 
The Bishop Misbehaves. The plot con- 
cerns the efforts of a young girl to 
get even with a fellow who absconded 
with a valuable invention concocted 
by her father. She is aided in her 
endeavor by a bishop whose hobby is 
detective stories. 

The bishop figures importantly in 
the story by ‘‘stumbling onto the hold- 
up plot hatched by the others and, 
while things get hot for him at vari- 
ous stages of the proceedings, in the 
end everything’s hunky,” according to 
Variety’s review at the time. “The 
man of the cloth is played effectively 
by Edmund Gwenn. He makes the part 
a particularly cute one...” 

“A sophisticated Christmas carol” 
was Commonweal’s comment about 
the big Samuel Goldwyn picture is- 
sued for Christmas release in 1947, 
The Bishop’s Wife. The film was 


PARiount 
John Derek: a Sunday punch for charity 
28 


based on the Robert Nathan novel 
bearing the same title. 

The novel deals with an Episcopal 
bishop whose worldly mania is to 
build a cathedral. To further this aim, 
he is depicted as kow-towing altogeth- 
er too much to an elderly and wealthy 
woman parishioner and neglecting his 
wife and children somewhat dismally. 
David Niven portrayed the bishop in 
the film; Cary Grant, the angel, and 
Loretta Young the bishop’s wife. 

While the original outline of the 
plot was largely retained in the 
motion picture adaptation, Nathan’s 
bishop ‘“‘was made human for the 
screen and endowed with a ‘potential’ 
for goodness,” according to scenarist 
Leonardo Bercovici, quoted in the 
New York Times. The bishop is, in 
the film, changed by the angelic visi- 
tation and his basic kindliness is 
thereby brought forth. 

Critic Philip K. Scheuer of the Los 
Angeles Times noted, however, the 
difficulties raised by the angel’s fall- 
ing in love with the bishop’s wife. 
“This is a development that may well 
have embarrassed God; it embar- 
rassed me; but it did not embarrass 
the makers of this movie.” Mr. 
Scheuer commented that, in this in- 
stance, the angel ‘falls’ from grace, as 
well as for Loretta Young. Aside from 
this, he noted, “The picture reflects 
the ultimate in taste and decor which 
we have learned to expect of Producer 
Samuel Goldwyn.” 

Then, in 1954, America saw the 
British film, The Holly and the Ivy, 
in which Ralph Richardson portrays 
an Anglican vicar. The vicar gathers 
his family about him at Christmas- 
time. The family includes a boozy son, 
a frustrated daughter who wants to 
marry and leave home, and another 
daughter who is fed up with life in 
London but still hangs on in the big 
city. 

Cue liked the picture. Its critic 
noted: “Wynyard Browne’s play (of 
which this film is virtually a photo- 
graphic reproduction) makes the 
clear point that parsons, priests, rab- 
bis and the like are not a race apart. 
They are, in fact, not any different 
from the rest of us; and when they 
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talk of sin they know what it is 
is not necessary to shield them f; 
knowledge of this world because} 
their preoccupation with the next. 

Time was critical. “By raising u 
mate questions, The Holly and 
Ivy brings an audience to serious § 
tention. By answering in church-d 
platitudes, it cheats expectation.”, 
went on to say: “‘When the prodil 
daughter at last takes up her trouk 
with the parson—whereupon he mp 
ters some consoling religious truisi 
and she is unaccountably convind 
that he was a man of practical w 
dom all along—the audience may j 
confused and dissatisfied. Is the py 
son, or is he not, the pious ostrich! 
seems (even to some extent in : 
final scene)? If not, how did all | 
children get the idea that he was 

In 1956, came along The Leat: 
Saint and the results can be bs 
as okay for the general runs,” now 
Daily Variety. 

“Numerous problems beset this | 
ture while it was still in producti 
including the very serious one of = 
identity of the leading characte 
according to The Hollywood Report 
“Originally it was to be that ow 
Roman Catholic priest. But a sj 
gestion of romance with Jody La! 
rance caused objections, so the pi 
was made that of an Episcopal cler: 
man. This represents rather a ¢ 
ferent type of characterization ¢! 
contains different implications, sii 
there is no rule of celibacy fox 
clergyman of this faith.” Howevw 
“Derek is very good as the handso: 
and manly Anglican priest, mak} 
believable both his churchly vocat} 
and his boxing interest.” 

Ernest Truex portrayed Derd 
superior in the parish. The Repovy 
labeled his performance as that} 
“the pixie priest”; Cue said “Erm 
Truex, miscast, plays our her 
churchly superior with too much | 
churechly clowning”; Daily Vari 
noted that the actor plays “rat} 
broadly a priest... | 

The Leather Saint, a little pict 
with a warm enough premise, Vv 
obviously not a second Going My 4 
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- STOP - 


SPENDING HOURS POLISHING 
)BRASS-COPPER-SILVER 


00 IT IN 


MINUTES 


NO HARD TO REMOVE RESIDUE 
WILL NOT INJURE FINEST FINISHES 
ACCLAIMED BY USERS AS FANTASTIC 


$Order from Morehouse-Gorham Company 
Chicago 2 Illinois 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 
R. GEISSLER INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


RESH PECAN HALVES 


)Year after year for over 26 years— 
ganizations make money selling our 
nd Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season 
irts Noy. 10th. We prepay shipments. You 
y us when sold. Write 


ILLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 


Best Book 
Contest 1986 


Cash Awards ae 40% royalty. All types of 
cripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
publishing plan, write for Brochure E. 


EANT PRESS, Inc., 130 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
q 


NORTH CENTRAL 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s ! 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ng the cultural tradition of the Church by 
tressing sound scholarship in Christian 
itmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
iccredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


HE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

ven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

wenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. REV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 

President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


When writing to schools 


please mention 
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any one of which could have been 
explosive. I was in Jerusalem during 
the latest “war scare,” and I heard 
gunfire and listened to the discussions 
of two specific “incidents” by people 
high in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. In these cases it seemed impos- 
sible to decide which side was the 
aggressor. Perhaps the truth is that 
both sides were at fault. We can ex- 
pect these border incidents to con- 
tinue. The Arab looks over into the 
fields which for generations belonged 
to his fathers and his fathers’ fathers. 
He sees these lands now occupied by 
Jews and he is angry. His hatred is 
bitter and ever and again it explodes. 
The Jew, on the other hand, knows 
that he cannot rest. He, too, looks 
across a “no man’s land” and on the 
other side he sees an enemy. In order 
to keep the enemy on the defensive, 
his fear will ever and again explode 
into a raid. One of the great disgraces 
to Israel was the massacre of the vil- 
lage called Deir Yessin, the sole pur- 
pose of which seems to have been to 
spread terror among the Arabs. The 
result was retaliation. And so it has 
been, raid and counter-raid, hatred 
returned with hatred. The members 
of the Irgun, a dissident group in 
Israel, are not all dead. The Stern 
gang no longer exists, they say, but 
all their members have not evap- 
orated. It is said that those who took 
part in the Deir Yessin massacre 
were, for the most part, under 20 
years old. They are older now, but are 
they any wiser or any more humane? 

There are many who really want 
the great powers to force a settle- 
ment. Responsible people, however, 
point out that the United States and 
Britain actually do not have enough 
force in the Middle East to do it. 
England is up to her neck in Cyprus 
and the U.S. has very few troops left 
in the whole area. 


What of the Future? 


What will happen? No one knows. 
The recent talk of war sounded very 
real. What seemed likely is that the 
Jews may have planned to begin di- 
verting the waters of the Jordan for 
their irrigation program. The plan is 
to tap the river above the Sea of 
Galilee at the Waters of Merom (the 
modern Heileh), drawing it off into a 
man-made channel to the West on 
which a hydro-electric dam and power 
plant will be built. With this power 
the water can be pumped into a reser- 
voir from which the Jews can irrigate 
the Plain of Sharon and even the 
Negev, far to the South. This may 
provoke Jordan to action. All the 
other Arab states are pledged to come 
to her rescue. Syria, in this case, is 
especially interested because the proj- 
ect of drawing the waters off would 
eliminate the natural defense line of 
the river and enable Israeli tanks to 
move into Syria through Jordan. So 

continued on page 31 
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“THE NORTH STAR” 

Castine, Maine 
Private home, free to clergymen in need of 
rest or rehabilitation. Approved by Bishops 
of Penna and Maine. 

For Details Write 
DR. ALICE M. NORTH 
Castine, Maine 


NURSES are badly needed 
all over the country. 
These schools will train 
you for a rewarding 
career of service to 
mankind. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Davenport, Iowa 
Diploma and Degree Programs. 


Male and Married Students Ac- 
cepted. 


Scholarships and Loans Available 
College Affiliation 


For information write to: 


Eleanor M. Lofthouse, R.N., 
Director of the School 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 
DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


The Graduate Hospital of 
The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February, 1957. For information write: Director of 
Nursing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 
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De il Christmas! You want your 
family to experience Ne true Christmas with its deep meaning and 
its fullest joys. But it won’t just happen that way, you will have to 
prepare for it. 

Prepare for Christmas with daily devotions, as a family group or 
individually. The November-December issue of The Upper Room is 
especially planned and written to meet the needs of this holy season. 
Millions of families and individuals around the world will use its 
daily readings and prayers to make the Christmas season more mean- 
ingful. Join them! Get a copy at your church. 


ort 


y " ‘ Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three f ) 3 
a eA 26) years, $2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one ene 
address, 7 cents per copy. AIR MAIL edition for 


service men and youth — same prices. 
Cy Uyoor oom 
= The world’s most widely used devotional guide. — 


1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 


Your stained glass and other valuable articles 
Should be properly insured... 


Most stained glass windows are expensive 
memorials given by the families of departed 
parishioners. Both sentimental and intrinsic value 
is involved; therefore, they ought to be covered 
properly by insurance. 

The best protection available is a Fine Arts 
Policy, which is practically “all risk” in the 
coverage provided. When so insured, the Reread oo aan 
value of the windows can then be deleted sent on request if you will sup- 
from the fire insurance contract. Often this 2” the following information. 


arrangement also results in a premium saving. Simply Fill In And Mail 
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‘We Walk By Faith’. . . 


. The trouble is that the more; 
try to rationalize the promises 
Christ, the more you get confused 
the more you tend to look upon 
as legendary sayings, feeling that 
really didn’t quite intend to fu 
them. You may develop a spiri 
paralysis through critical analysi 

“Some years ago, Dmitri Mit 
oulos was conductor of the Minn 
olis Symphony Orchestra and dij 
at our rectory after a concert. I as! 
him if he could account for or expl| 
the electrical effect that he had wi 
his players and his audience. He s; 
‘No, I cannot answer that lest r 
come like the centipede who ha 
hundred legs and was very ordeal 
them. A little insignificant bug 0} 
came up to him and with the oT 
humility and admiration asked i 
would mind telling him which leg 
moved first when he began to wa 
The centipede swelled up with e; 
greater pride and began to make} 
analysis of the question, watch 
closely to his own many legs to ) 
which moved first. From that day tf 
ward, he was never able to w 
again.’ 

. When we try too hard to 
to pieces His ‘mighty acts’ and pre 
ises, we may never again have 4 
faith to be helped. ‘We walk¢ 
faith 32 2 (2 sCorseoeiia=s Bis | 
Austin Pardue, The Diocesan Chie 
News 


LISTEN! 


LOOK! 
TALK! 
ARGUE! | 


THINK! 


BOOK REVIEWS 


a inued from page 23 


“icy category of item, including bio- 
jphical entries, within the one 
ynabetical sequence. I recommend it 
1. highly useful general household, 
ower school, dictionary. 


WENTIALITIES OF WOMEN IN THE 
YDLE YEARS. Ed. by Irma H. 
ss. Michigan State Univ. Press. 
) pp. $3.00. 

‘ll women and many pastors will 
vinterested in this collection of 12 
fiable essays by social scientists, 
Wsicians and psychiatrists. They 
71 with appropriate aspects of the 
mnging role of the middle-aged 
an, her problems both personal 
i social, with many concrete pro- 
als for meeting them. Some women 
/middle years may even discover 
Sblems here that they didn’t know 


vecommended Reading 


Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of 
iesa. Telfer. Westminster. $5.00. 


‘arly Latin Theology. Greenslade. 
estminster. $5.00. 


Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue. 
iedman. U. of Chicago Press. $6.00. 


Writings of Martin Buber. Ed. by Her- 
~g. Meridian. $1.35. 


An Historian’s Approach to Religion. 
nold Toynbee. Oxford. $5.00. 


Toynbee and History. Montagu. Port- 
Sargent. $5.00. 


The Rape of the Mind. Meerloo. 
yrild. $5.00. 


Brainwashing. Edward Hunter. F. S. 
93.75. 


In Silence I Speak. George N. Shuster. 
S. & C. $4.50. 


Man at Work in God’s World. De- 
lle. Longmans. $3.50. 
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r the river has been a good defense 
ainst these tanks. 

At this point the Jews have three 
irses: 1. Simply to wait for the 
1ird world war,” hoping to come 
t on top and trying in the meantime 
preserve the status quo. 2. To fight 
w, perhaps just before the Ameri- 
1 elections in November. In this 
se they may hope to make it appear 
it they are merely taking their fair 
are of the water of Jordan. (What 
» Arabs fear is that, as usual, they 
ll get more than their share and 
in the river for any future project 
“y may develop for themselves.) 
To take a secondary place within 


the Arab world. In this case they 
could have an autonomous state, such 
as Luxembourg or Monaco in Europe, 
but with the Arabs definitely in con- 
trol. There is little reason to believe 
that the Jews will accept this possi- 
bility. 

What Israel seems to be doing is to 
try to make their cause seem right in 
the eyes of the West. In the Jordan 
River project, for example, they want 
to appear to take only “their fair 
share.” But what is “their fair 
share?” So far it has seemed to mean 
the best of everything. Certainly they 
have the best land, the best water 
supply, the only harbors, and the 
largest part of the country. Perhaps 
their propaganda can continue its un- 
defeated record. But there is reason 
to believe that the West will not be as 


easy to convince in the future. Be- 
cause we have allowed sentimentality 
to unbalance our judgment, we have 
almost lost the friendship of the Arab 
world. Is this worth the votes of all 
the Jews in the United States? Sober 
statesmen are beginning to ask such 
pointed questions as these. 

What is the Christian interpreta- 
tion of these events? I do not know. 
It is but further proof of the doctrine 
of sin and the need for redemption. 
Here and there I saw faithful serv- 
ants of Christ, such as the Quakers in 
Ramallah, going about their work of 
service and trying to heal the wounds, 
caused by the hatred and anger of 
man, with the love and mercy of God. 
I have seen faithful priests of the 
Church, caring for the shrines cf our 
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Westminster Press 
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a new revised edition 

of the most useful 

Bible atlas ever published 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Historical Atlas to the Bible 


First published more than ten 
years ago, the Westminster His- 
torical Atlas was immediately rec- 
ognized as ‘‘the best Bible atlas 
available in the English lan- 
guage.” Now, G. Ernest WRIGHT 
and Fioyp V. Fitson, editors of 
the original atlas, have brought it 
completely up-to-date. It con- 


tains many additional pages, in- 
cluding 33 maps in full-color, 
many new photographs and 
drawings and a new index of mod- 
ern place names. New material 
based on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and other archaeological discov- 
eries makes this the most accurate 
volume of its kind. 


934” x 14”, $7.50 


Other Westminster Aids 
to the Study of the Scriptures 


The Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. 


King James version. 
Buckram binding. 


2000 pages, 


16 full-color maps. 


$10.00 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. 


By Joun D. Davis. Revised by Henry SNYDER GEHMAN. 


680 pages, with 160 maps and line drawings. 


$5.00 


Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. 
Convenient 24-page booklet, with 16 full-color maps 


and complete index. 


$1.00 


At all bookstores 
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COLLEGE WORK 
continued from page 21 


until, on “Low Sunday” in April, 1953 
—less than two years later—321 were 
jammed into the chapel, and after the 
ushers set up all available folding 
chairs, they brought over the dining 
room chairs from the chaplain’s home. 
Since the first Sunday in January, 
1955, folding chairs have been used 
every Sunday that the university has 
been in full session except for the 
“football weekends,’ when the games 
were in nearby cities. Sometimes 
these extra chairs were not absolutely 
necessary but, with the church com- 
fortably filled, late-comers have pre- 
ferred the extra chairs in the rear of 
the chapel. Because folding chairs 
are not conducive to kneeling, last fall 
the old chairs were replaced by a type 
designed for church use with kneelers 
attached. During the past -school 
year over 300 crowded into the chapel 
on several occasions, and three or 
four times as many students were 
turned away. 


6,000 in Three Months 


To take some of the pressure off 
the 11:00 o’clock service, an addi- 
tional service at 9:30 is scheduled to 
begin with the fall semester. The Sun- 
day schedule will then be services at 
8:00, 9:30, 11:00, and 7:00 p.m. Total 
attendance at all services (both Sun- 
day and week-day) for the first three 
months of 1956 was a few more than 
6,000. Of course, all the Lenten Serv- 
ices were held this year before the 
end of March and attendance at these 
boosted the total figure. On the other 
hand, the first Sunday in January fell 
during the Christmas vacation, and 
one or both of the end-of-the-term 
Sundays were post-examination vaca- 
tion times for students. On Ash 
Wednesday 95 students made their 
Communions at 7:15 a.m. 

Not all of those attending services 
in Canterbury Chapel are students. 
About 30 faculty members and their 
families attend faithfully. This facul- 
ty group is most welcome, and they 
add a great deal to the chapel’s life. 
The Men’s Faculty Club, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the Sunday School 
serve the needs of this group. Most 
of the Episcopal members of the fac- 
ulty, however, belong to Christ 
Church, a large and thriving parish 
in downtown Tuscaloosa, about a mile 
from the campus. Canterbury Chapel 
is and always will remain primarily 
a student church. 


A Co-ed Takes Over 


The vestry is made up entirely of 
students and both sexes are eligible 
for election. Two years ago when the 
senior warden eloped with the vice- 
president of the Daughters of the 
King and dropped out of school, the 
junior warden, a girl, filled out the 
term as senior warden. The Canter- 
bury Chapel situation is the reverse 
of the usual pattern for College Work. 
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Instead of a parish-centered student 
project, the chapel is a student church 
whose facilities are being used in var- 
ious ways to do “faculty work,” and 
the student church is providing par- 
ish experiences for the faculty fam- 
ilies. This is a two-way street, of 
course, and the presence of the facul- 
ty folks adds new dimensions to the 
church experiences of the students. 

Last year there were about 400 stu- 
dents on the chapel’s mailing list. 
This included not only Episcopal stu- 
dents but also Episcopal wives of non- 
Episcopal students, Greek and Serb- 
ian Orthodox, and those who are not 
communicants, but who list the Epis- 
copal Church as their preference. Last 
year the chapel reported 91 communi- 
cants, most of them students who 
were confirmed at the chapel and not 
yet transferred elsewhere. Students 
are not customarily transferred away 
from their home parishes when they 
go to college. 


Alabama’s Big Chapel 


The essential new ingredient of 
what has been ventured at Alabama 
is the size of the whole enterprise. 
There are many campuses with more 
Episcopal students, but our chapel’s 
buildings are the largest the Church 
has devoted to student work any- 
where. 

Although all our Church’s work on 
every campus seeks to be worship- 
centered, we believe that our experi- 
ence demonstrates that a large stu- 
dent church can provide a program 
that is really worship-centered for a 
large student group in a way that a 
small chapel or a student center, and 
in most cases a parish church, cannot. 
In some university situations, such 
as the University of North Carolina 
and Ohio State University, a worship- 
centered student program for large 
numbers of students is carried on 
very successfully in parish churches, 
but these are exceptions. Most of the 
larger campuses are served by stu- 
dent centers or student chapels which 
are small in physical dimensions, even 
when they serve hundreds of stu- 
dents. There is one university in the 
north now served by a full-time chap- 
lain, where more than 500 Episcopal 
students are registered. In the fall, a 
year ago, top attendance on any Sun- 
day at the services in their tiny chap- 
el was 81. 


Playing Church? 


There are arguments for and 
against student churches, but the 
chief disadvantage of such a congre- 
gation disappears if the student 
church is large enough. One veteran 
college worker objects to this type of 
student program, because he says 
that “playing church” and serving as 
vestrymen, on the altar guild, etc., 
gives the students an abnormal 
church experience and makes them 
unhappy later in more normal parish 
life. This may be true if the group is 
small, but there is no ‘‘playing 
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church’ in a large and beauti| 
building with a splendid choir, a gri 
organ, and congregational partici 
tion, inspiring in its heartiness, ; 
voutness and enthusiasm. | 

Every student center of every kil 
is bothered with cliquishness ama 
those most faithful in attendan 
With all the good will in the wo; 
towards bringing others in, theses 
dents can’t help being the group w 
are already “in.” The existence : 
such a group often discourages othd 
from attending church services. | 
however, 200 or more students, rat ‘ 
than 20 to 50, are at the services r 


iJ 
ularly, the problems of cliquishnesss 
the worship part of the student DI 
gram vanish away. 

At Canterbury Chapel we ha 
found that the large weekly attex 
ance on Sunday mornings helps elil 
inate some (but not all) of the 
quishness in the smaller working 4 
discussion groups. Since our empk 
sis is on Church membership, attex 
ance and participation in worsk 
rather than on club membersh} 
there is relatively little feeling ama 
the students that we have here a s« 
of Episcopal fraternity. We do 1 
use the word “‘club” at all. 


Fellowship in Action 


In the summer of 1953, after t 
chapel had been open less than t 
years, George Murray was con 
crated Suffragan Bishop of Alaba 
For seven months the chapel w 
served by its professorial and stud 
lay readers and visiting clergy. Biv 
op Murray provided some supervis® 
and a woman College Worker beea 
a full-time member of the chapel sta 
When I became chaplain in Februa 
1954, I found all the activities thry 
ing, but the Sunday services had b 
especially well attended during 7 
seven months’ interim between cha 
lains. What I found was a real wa 
shipping fellowship in action. 

Worship had indeed become ¢| 
main activity of the Church’s mini 
try to the students of the Univers: 
of Alabama. Even without a chapla 
this worshipping fellowship cont’ 
ued, and in fact grew in dimensiox 
It continues to grow, and we hope tli 
growth will never cease. We feel, hoy 
ever, that a worshipping fellows! 
of this kind on a campus needs to ¢ 
planned for in large and _ spacic 
terms. | 

Our experience also demon 
that the Church is its own best mr 
sionary. A worshipping fellowsk 
attracts many more outsiders tha 
club can ever do. An example of t 
from Bishop Murray’s ministry at t) 
chapel illustrates this attractive po) 
er of the Church. For several weé 
before the Christmas holidays | 
1952, he was ill with the flu. For ¢ 
weeks after the holidays he Mi 
Washington as a Fellow of the 
lege of Preachers. The day after 1 
return he announced the first meeti! 
of a Confirmation class. With no mq 


Jat, 40 students and faculty mem- 
=s came to the first meeting of the 
is. Of these, 35 were subsequently 
rmed. 

A building program and sustained 
port such as the Diocese of Ala- 
jaa has provided for Canterbury 
hpel takes a great deal of money. 
{s the sort of money, however, that 
bur experience it has not been dif- 
Ht to find. Every year for the next 
feral years the Diocese of Alabama 
ommitted to an annual budget 
iom its Missionary Funds and its 
ance Fund) of $43,000 for all its 
lege Work all over the state. This 
marly indicates real diocesan inter- 
and concern. At the present time 
| diocese pays my full salary, car 
»ense and pension assessments and 
fb) the salary of Miss Alice Smith, 
fo works full time as Assistant to 
' Chaplain. In addition to these 
jaries, the diocese has in the past 
vided us with $125 a month for 
rating expenses, but student and 
‘ulty pledges this year have become 
substantial that we have requested 
| diocese to reduce this to $50 a 
mth. Student pledges during the 
t eight-month school year has 
ounted to almost $3,000. A total of 
east $2,000 more in undesignated 
erings is expected by the beginning 
our new pledge year, Oct. 1. ‘Fac- 
‘y pledges are on a 12-month basis, 
d our small group gives quite gen- 
ously. In 1956 the chapel will return 
the diocese and national Church as 
r share of the Missionary and Ad- 
ace Budget, $2,100. 


It Can’t Be Too Big 

To sum up, our experience proves, 
» believe, that in campus situations 
nilar to ours, the Church should 
im for its students a church build- 
z big enough so a large worshipping 
lowship may develop. This requires 
nday morning services. Two stu- 
nt center chapels, soon to be built 
situations very similar to ours, are 
t planning regular Sunday morning 
rvices. Instead the students will be 
ged to attend a parish church some 
stance away. This is a Serious stra- 
rical error. Clubs, committees, dis- 
ssions, parties, retreats, week-day 
mmunions, and the pastoral minis- 
y of the chaplain are always impor- 
nt, but we believe most important 
d most significant is the corporate 
rship of God. 

This can best be provided for, we 
lieve, by a large student church. 
udent response to this approach 
re at Alabama seems to indicate 
at it is a fruitful one. Since all 
leges and universities are expected 
have 50 to 100 per cent larger en- 
Iments in the next couple of dec- 
es, and since a thriving student 
urch seems to attract students in 
er-increasing numbers, our word 
advice to any who are planning to 
iid a church building for a student 
igregation is, “No matter how big 
is, it isn’t big enough.” END 


CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from page 6 


Faith and trying to help the poor, 
while others were more interested in 
collecting the fees for admission and 
seemed to be oblivious of the fact that 
a Man still hangs upon a Cross in this 
sad land. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Palestine, on both sides of 
the frontier, I heard not one person 
who believed there could be a peaceful 
solution to this bitter struggle be- 
tween the Jew and the Arab. I, my- 
self, can see no possible solution until 
the nations of the world are willing 
to face the fact that the way in which 
Israel was created was wrong. It was 
wrong legally because it involved tak- 
ing land which belonged to one people 
and giving it to another. It was 
wrong morally because it was an ef- 
fort to solve one people’s problems at 
the expense of another. But now that 
Israel does, in fact, exist, we doubt if 
any kind of new start can be made. 
Either the Arab must recognize the 
fact or he must drive the Jews into 
the sea. The third alternative is that 
by waiting (and the Arab has more 
time than anything else), he will see 
Israel destroy herself by the inner 
contradictions which eat away at her 
life. We must remember that it is not 
the ancient faith of Israel which holds 
this little state together. Too many of 
her people have no faith at all, as we 
understand the word. What, then, can 
hold them together when foreign aid 
begins to dwindle and their propa- 
ganda runs cold? On the other hand 
the Arab-Israeli dispute has been a 
contributing factor in the resurgence 
of Islam. In between, the Christian 
often stands helpless. He has been un- 
able to demonstrate to either side the 
quality of love and mercy which alone 
can heal so great a sickness as today 
wracks the body of this ‘unholy land.” 

END 


CHRISTIAN COMMUNICATION 
continued from page 28 

Cue summed up: “A High Episcopal 
priest, who becomes a prizefighter to 
raise money for his Church-affiliated 
hospital, is the hero of this slim and 
sentimentalized little clerical comedy. 
It’s a rather innocuous affair, spiked 
here and there by a touch of labored 
parochial humor, and enlivened by 
swift snatches of bloodless ring bat- 
tles, 

One wonders when the vocation to 
the sacred ministry, as answered by 
an Episcopalian, will appear on the 
screen in a vital and telling way. 
(Lease of Life was certainly a fair 
try, in an English, not a Hollywood, 
film). Yet, first, the shocking dearth 
in Episcopal literary output about the 
Church must be transformed into a 
lively and healthful expression in 
original, creative novels and non- 
fiction for the layman-at-large. Films 
like other mass media draw upon such 
sources. END 
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‘Unchained Melody’ 


By The Very Rev. 


Osborne R. Littleford 
Dean, The Cathedral of 
St. Luke, Orlando, Fla. 


Some time ago the plaintive and 
beautiful ‘Unchained Melody” was 
number one on the Hit Parade. It was 
a cry for a lost love, and the note of 
pathos struck a responsive chord in 
many of us. 

The idealism of youth is the love 
that I have missed the most. The beck- _ 
oning hand of Holy Orders pointing 
to my niche in the sacred ministry 
and saying with the passing years of 
academic preparation, “The sheep are 
in need of shepherds and the fields 
are white unto harvest.” It was a day 
of climactic anticipation when I was 
made a priest in the church of God. 
Now I was ready to serve God and His 
children. It was now my privilege to 
minister to the needy, to counsel the 
troubled, to teach the faith, to visit 
the sick, and above all, to offer the 
sacramental life of the church. It was 
a rude shock to learn that many of 
His children were indifferent to their 
spiritual needs, and that my chief 
task was to promote stewardship. 

Seminary life had not prepared me 
for planning budgets, for building 
churches and for planning a suffi- 
ciently subtle approach to lay lead- 
ership that I might have a capable 
Every Member Canvass chairman. 
The spiritual became promotional and 
the promotional became a budget, and 


_the budget became a constant remind- 


er of stewardship, and stewardship 
became a new parish house, and what 
had been a joy became a drudgery. 

The sheep were tired of giving to 
God and the shepherd is money hun- 
gry! True, the church property is 
more adequate and our children need 
not become Methodists to find church 
school room, but where is it going to 
end? The priest listens to the whis- 
pers, and he examines his blasted 
dreams of spiritual leadership and 
he whispers in his prayers, “O God, 
why? Is this my task? Are these your 
children ?”’ 

The melody gets so insistent and 
the mind so numb, that yesterday 
with its anticipation is but a dream, 
and today and tomorrow, but a fruit- 
less search. 

Where are the sheep I was called to 
lead? Where are the children whose 
spiritual glow reflects His image? Is 
it a plaintive cry for something that 
was only a dream? 

Perhaps the laity can give the an- 
swer. 
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CLERGY CHANGES 


| New Faces In New Places | 


ALVES, JAMES T., priest-in-charge, Church 
of the Epiphany, Tunica, Miss., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Glen Lock, Pa., as rector. 

BENNETT, GORDON D., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Edenton, N. C., to St. James Church, 
Macon, Ga., as rector. 

BROWN, WILLIAM R., assistant, Christ 
Church, New Haven, Conn., to the staff of St. 
Christopher’s Mission to the Navajo, Bluff, Utah. 

CHALLINOR, ROBERT H., serving the Hawai- 
jan Congregation of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Honolulu, to St. Andrew’s Parish, Oakland, Calif., 
as rector. 

COLEMAN, ROBERT H., on furlough in the 
United States doing graduate work at Columbia 
University, New York City, to Kobe, Japan, to 
resume his work there. : 

FAXON, RICHARD B., ordained to the diaco- 
nate by Bishop Norman B. Nash of Massachu- 
setts, June 23, to Trinity Church, Washington, 
D. C., as assistant. 

FERRELL, H. ALBION, rector, Ascension, 
West Chester, Pa., to Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as chaplain to Episcopal students, 
succeeding the Rev. Canon John M. Burgess, re- 
cently appointed Archdeacon of Massachusetts. 

FINKENSTAEDT, HARRY S., JR., priest-in- 
charge, All Souls’ English speaking Congrega- 
tion, Okinawa, has returned to the United States. 
Present address, Hyannisport, Cape Cod, Mass. 

FISHBURNE, DR. CHARLES C., JR., rector, 
Christ Church, Martinsville, Va., to Holy Cross, 
Tryon, N. C., as rector. 

FLEMING, GEORGE S., recently ordained, to 
St. Andrew’s, Williston Park, N. Y., as curate. 

FORD, JOHN, recently ordained, to Trinity 
Church, Cochran, Ga., as deacon-in-charge. 

GOODERHAM, GEORGE E., rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Yreka, Calif., to Grace Church, Fairfield, 


as rector. 

GREENE, JAMES J., rector, Trinity, St. 
Mary’s City, Md., and priest-in-charge, St. 
George’s, Walley Lee and St. Mary’s Chapel, 


Ridge, to Christ Church, Washington, D. C., as 
rector. 

GRESLEY, STANLEY, recent assistant at 
Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Ark., has been 
granted permission by Bishop R. Bland Mitchell 
of Arkansas to engage in secular work for the 
present. 

HANCOCK, JOHN J., vicar, St. Alban’s Mis- 
sion, Tillamook, Ore., to The Saviour Church, 
Hanford, Calif., as rector. 

HARDWICK, JOHN F., curate, Grace Church, 
Mount Airy, Pa., and part-time instructor at the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, to St. James Church, 
Langhorne, as rector. 

HARRIS, EDWARD B., rector, Varina Church, 
Richmond, Va., to St. Andrew’s Church, La Mesa, 
Calif., as associate rector and headmaster at St. 
Andrew’s School. 

HARTWELL, ARTHUR E., rector, Holy Trin- 
ity, Eastland, Tex., to Calvary, Bastrop, as rector. 

HARTWELL, EDWARD M., vicar, Trinity 
Church, Jasper; Christ Church, San Augustine, 
and St. Paul’s Woodville, Tex., to St. Mark’s 
Church, Beaumont, as assistant rector and direc- 
tor of Christian education. 

HENDRICKS, WALTER F., JR., rector, Grace 
Church, Mohawk, N. Y., and priest-in-charge, 
Church of the Memorial, Middleville and Trinity, 
Fairfield, to St. Luke’s, Richmond, Va., as rector. 
He is a priest associate of the Order of the Holy 
Cross. 

HOAG, ALBERT S., rector, Zion Church, 
Greene, N. Y., to the Diocese of Rochester as 
director of Christian education. While at Zion, 
he was a member of the Department of Christian 
Education of the Diocese of Central New York. 

HOLLY, RAYMOND L., vicar, St. Faith’s 
Church, Onarga; St. Paulinus’ Chapel, Watseka, 
and St. Alfred’s Chapel, Paxton, Ill., to St. Al- 
ban’s Church, Chicago, as assistant. He will also 
do graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

ISAAC, F. REID, assistant, St. Columba’s, 
Washington, D. C., to a new mission in Lanham 
Hills, Md., as vicar. 

KAY, HAROLD A., priest-in-charge, Port Gre- 
ville, Nova Scotia, Canada, to Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Wichita Falls, Tex., as curate, effective 
about Oct. 1. 
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KELLER, PATTERSON, newly appointed mis- 
sionary to Alaska, to Church of the Good Shep- 
herd at Huslia. 

LAW, SYLVAN, ordained June 1, in Rich- 
mond, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Robert R. Brown, 
Bishop Coadjutor of Arkansas and former rector 
of St. Paul’s, Richmond, to be deacon-in-charge 
of St. Peter’s, Conway, Ark., and All Saints’, 
Russellville. 

LEAVELL, CHARLES G., rector, Grace 
Church, Cismont, Va., to St. Paul’s Church, Hen- 
derson, Ky., as rector. 

LEE, RICHARD H., rector, Ascension Church, 
Amherst, Va., to St. Thomas’, Reidsville, N. C., 
as rector. He was also in charge of St. Paul’s 
Mission near Amherst and St. Mark’s, Clifford. 

LEECH, CHARLES R., Canon Preceptor, Ca- 
thedral Church of St. John, Wilmington, and di- 
rector of Christian education for the Diocese of 
Delaware, to the Diocese of Chicago as executive 
secretary of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion, effective Oct. 1. Until 1945 he was a Bap- 
tist minister. 

LEROY, MILTON R., to Cuba for another 
term of service at Matanzas. 

LORD, MARTIN T., assistant, St. John’s 
Bethesda, Md., to St. Francis’ Mission, Potomac, 
as vicar. 

LOVEKIN, ADAMS A., returned from work in 
Liberia for health reasons, to St. John’s Church, 
Williams, Ariz., as vicar. He will also minister 
at the Grand Canyon and the Supai Canyon. 

LOWETH, GERALD P., to Honolulu and the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, Hilo. 

MACFARREN, GEORGE, curate, St. Paul’s 
Church, San Diego, Calif., to Christ Church, On- 
tario, Calif., as rector. 

MACMILLAN, A. MALCOLM, rector, Church 
of the Ascension, St. Louis, Mo., to St. John’s 
Church, Sharon, Pa., as rector, effective Oct. 1. 

MCCAIN, SAMUEL N., JR., to Kilauea for his 
second term of service at Christ Church on the 
island of Kauai in Hawaii. 

MACMANIS, LESTER W., rector, St. John’s, 
Decatur, Ala., and vicar, St. Timothy’s, Athens, 
to the staff of the Diocese of Alabama as director 
of Christian education. 

MINER, MALCOLM H., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Oakland, Calif., to All Saints’ Parish, 
Anchorage, Alaska, as rector. 

MINTZ, ARNOLD E., curate, St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y., to Grace Church, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., as rector. 

MONCURE, CHARLES P., rector, Cedar Run 
and Emanuel Parish, Fauquier County, Va., to 
Grace Church, Berryville, as rector. 

MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER, JR., professor of 
Church History, Central Theological College, 
Tokyo, Japan, to Christ Church, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., as assistant and associate chaplain to 
Episcopal faculty and students at Vassar College. 

NOCE, WILLIAM S., chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy, Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va., 
to the U.S.S. Shangri-La (CVA-38), Fleet Post 
Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

PACKARD, ALPHAEUS, Order of the Holy 
Cross, Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y., 
to Mount Calvary Monastery, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

PARSONS, WILLIAM B., JR., on furlough in 
the United States doing graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University, to Kyoto to resume his work 
there. 

PAYNE, EDD L., curate, St. John’s-in-the- 
Village, New York, to the House of Prayer, 
Newark, N. J., as rector. 

PIEPER, RICHARD M., rector, Trinity, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, to executive secretary for the Dio- 
cese of Iowa. 

PRIEST, A. P. L., JR., assistant, St.. Andrew’s 
Church, Meriden, Conn., to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Houston, Tex., as chaplain intern. 

ROBINSON, FRANKLIN K., to the Philippines 
where he is assigned to Baguio. 

ROOT, W. SCOTT, rector, St. James’ Church, 
Black Mountain, N. C.. to Trinity Church, Vero 
Beach, Fla., as rector. 

ROUTH, JOE M., rector, Calvary, Menard, 
Tex., to St. Paul’s, Gainesville, as rector, 

RUOF, GEORGE C., vicar, St. Paul’s Church, 
Angola, and St. George’s, Derby, N. Y., to the 
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staff of the Diocese of Western New Y 
chairman of the Department of Christian E 
tion. } 
RUTENBAR, HOWARD C., rector, St. Pat 
St. Clair, Mich., to Christ Church Cathedral P; 
ish, Houston, Tex., as associate rector for Chr 
tian education. : 
RYLAND, RAY, rector, Trinity, Washi 
D. C., to St. Stephen’s, Beaumont, Tex., as re 
SCHMUCK, ROGER C., rector, St. G 
Minneapolis, to St. Mark’s, Houston, as r 
SCHROCK, ALBERT L., curate, St. John’s, | 
Angeles, to St. Mary’s Church, Culver ¢ 
Palms, Los Angeles, Calif., as rector. - 
SEDDON, FREDERICK J., vicar, St. * 
Farmington, N. M., to St. John’s, Alamoeelile 
rector. | 
SHORT, BERNARD L., rector, Little Va 

+ 


River Parish in Dixon and Baggs, Wyo., 
Stephen’s, Goliad, as rector. ; 
SICKLES, CLARENCE W., vicar, St. “me 


Hackettstown, N. J., and chaplain to Epi 
students at the Centenary College for 

has been appointed chaplain (1st lieutenant) 
the National Guard and assigned to Ha. and 
Co., CCB, Orange, N. J. 

SIMMONDS, RICHARD F., to Minto, Al 
for his new work at St. Barnabas Mission a) 
recently appointed missionary. 4 

SKINNER, JOHN E., for the past five y 
curate, All Saints’, Wynnewood, Pa., has bj 
appointed an associate professor of Biblical 
ology at the School of Theology, Temple Uni 
sity, Philadelphia, effective Sept. 24. For the 
two years he has been an instructor in Syste 
Theology at Temple. 7 

SMITH, GEORGE J., McNary, Ariz., to 
Saints, Phoenix, as curate. 4 

SMYTHE, WILLIAM, to Christ Church, K 
Honolulu. pI 

STRATMAN, LEE W., to St. Mark’s Missi 
Nenana, Alaska. } 

SUTTON, C. ROBERT, rector, Christ Ch 
(St. Mary’s, White Chapel Parish), Denton, N 
to Christ Church, Towanda, Pa., as rector, ;, 
St. Barnabas’ Chapel, Myersburg, as vicar. 

TERRY, KENNETH R., Order of the H 
Cross, Mount Calvary Monastery, Santa Barbg 
Calif., to Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N] 

THROOP, ROBERT H., rector, St. Michae 
Worcester, Mass., to Trinity, Rutland, Vt., 
rector. j 

TITTMANN, GEORGE F., rector, St. 
Arlington, Va., to Church of the Holy So 
Lake Forest, Ill., as rector. 

TROWBRIDGE, GEORGE A., rector, 
Paul’s, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., s!) 
1939, has resigned. Following a year of travel 
study, he will resume active work in teachin 
some other phase of the ministry. He is a 
of Berlin, Germany. 

TYNDALL, FRANCIS W., St. Mary’s, Irv 
Tex., to Christ Church, Chicago, IIl. 

UNDERHILL, GARDNER D., rector, | 
Thomas’, Windsor, N. C., and priest-in-cha) 
Grace Church, Woodville; St. Mark’s, Rox 
and Holy Innocents’, Avoca, to St. James’ Chui 
Port St. Joe, Fla., and St. John’s Mission, | 
wahitchka. 

VAN WASS, CARTER, recently ordained 
St. Peter’s Church, Seward, Alaska. 

WALDO, MARK, St. Andrew’s, Douglas, 


St. Matthew’s, Fitzgerald, to Christ Chureh 
thedral, Houston, Tex., as a canon. 

WARD, ROBERT C. W., vicar, St. John’s 
morial Church, Ellenville, N. Y., and priest 
charge, Chapel of the Holy Name, Cragsmi 
N. Y., to St. Peter’s Church, Detroit, Mich.,# 
rector and superintendent of St. Peter’s Hi 
for Boys. 

WHITALL, EDWIN C., Order of the H! 
Cross, St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrews, Te 
to Holy Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y. 

WHITTEMORE, JAMES R., rector, St. Jary 
Church, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to South Hal? 
ton, Mass. f 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT L., curate, St. Chri) 
pher’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York City 
Christ Church, Providence, R. I., as rector. 

WOOD, ALONZO L., rector, St. Matthe 
Church, Unadilla, N. Y., and St. Paul’s, Fra 
lin, to the faculty of South Kent School, § 
Kent, Conn. 


WOOLEY, JOHN R., of the Diocese of NM 
Carolina, to St. Francis Mission, Pelham, andj 
Mark’s Mission, Radium Springs, Ga., as pr}? 
in-charge. 

ZABRISKIE, ALEXANDER C., JR., tot 
Matthew’s Church, Fairbanks, Alaska, as as 
ant. } 


ost Heartening .. .’ 


ur editorial Js The Bishop Above 
Law? (ECnews, June 24) is most 
ming. Aside from the specific is- 
of the Melish case (which I do not 
desire to discuss) there must be 
who have been wondering how 
it would be before the sweetness 
ight character of so much of our na- 
1] Church journalism would dissolve 
re the harsh facts of our dangerous 
debilitating incongruities. 
e truth of the matter is that the 
rican Episcopal Church cannot 
h longer afford the luxury of refus- 
to face the problems and issues of 
rity by taking refuge behind a 
ely specious “comprehensiveness.” 
growth of episcopal and clerical 
racy in many parts of our Church, 
led with a mounting resentment on 
art of the laity at our confused and 
radictory policies and procedures, 
rightly forcing us to deal with much 
ished business which is a legacy 
the chaotic era of our Revolu- 
ary origins. 
en some bishops “order” the sub- 
ution of unauthorized service books 
‘the Book of Common Prayer; when 
e bishops introduce elements into 
vital ordinances as ordination and 
Armation which in spirit if not in 


i are contrary to the formularies 


jally adopted by our Church; when 
e bishops and clergy flatly contra- 
what other bishops and clergy in- 
are fundamentals of the Church; 
m some clergy insist that their peo- 
shall observe Roman practices as 
t of their essential churchly obliga- 
is; When some ordinands take the 
stitutional oath of obedience (Article 
I) with the recommendation that 
sarwards they make auricular confes- 
| to purge their consciences because 
7 know that in their parishes they 
in practice betray the spirit of the 
1; when great numbers of the laity 
essential element in the corpus of 
Church) are taught that their sole 
y is to accept the doctrinal pro- 
ncements and to obey the orders is- 
i by the clerical hierarchy of this or 
; Church party or self-appointed 
fenders of the faith’—-when these 
common occurrences (and they are) 
high time the Church awake to the 
erative need to accept the responsi- 
jes of its national stature, to say 
ling of its world-wide prestige. 
mong the serious unresolved consti- 
onal issues of our American Church 
- inability to decide what are the 
isputed historic essentials of our 
titution ; clarification of the Church- 
2 issue in many respects; the rela- 
“weight” of General Church and 
esan canons; the chaotic and contra- 
ory legal formularies of the several 
eses in relation one to another; the 
<y question of rubrical interpreta- 
in many areas; the inability of our 
rch to come to terms with the basic 
“rican constitutional philosophy of 
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division of powers; and, among the most 
important of all, our complete lack of 
anything resembling a judicial system. 

Half a century ago Dr. Edwin Augus- 
tus White, in his authoritative Church 
Law, stated the issue of judicature with 
clarity and logic: “Uniformity of judi- 
cial proceeding, judicial interpretation, 
and judicial decision, so vitally impor- 
tant to the peace and prosperity of the 
Church, are impossible of attainment 
under our present Constitution and 
Canons. If the members of the Ameri- 
can branch of the Catholic Church are 
to be kept together with one mind and 
one heart, in her various diocesan parts, 
then must the Church supply the need 
of the clergy and laity alike, a settled 
court of justice.” 

And the noted constitutional expert 
Bernard Schwartz of New York Uni- 
versity has written well: “A constitu- 
tion which cannot be judicially enforced 
contains but empty words.” Our Church 
constitution is presently impossible of 
settled judicial determination. The many 
contradictory pronouncements both as 
to the essence of the constitution and its 
meaning for our Church produce a ca- 
cophony which of itself is quite incap- 
able of evolving into anything resem- 
bling celestial harmonies. 

Our Church must be alerted to the 
strong and dangerous conspiracy pres- 
ently active, whose aim is to subvert the 
democratic character of the American 
Episcopal Church by preaching and 
teaching theocracy, by a calculated ef- 
fort to subordinate the laity to clerical 
political machines of one sort or another, 
and by a contemptuous dismissal of jus- 
tice as irrelevant to Church affairs. 

A representative committee ought to 
be appointed by the proper autherity to 
make a thorough study of the constitu- 
tional crisis which confronts our Church, 
and to make appropriate recommenda- 
tions. We must comnlete the job which 
was only begun in 1785-89. 

(THE REV.) H. RALPH HIGGINS 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


& Canons Don’t Cover Everything 
Sir: 

In reference to your editorial of June 
24th issue: 

“Ts the Bishop Above Canon Law?” 
it would appear to some people that 
one of the functions of a bishop is to be 
‘chief pastor’ of the diocese; at least 
according to the collect appointed for 
the consecrating of a bishop, and ac- 
cording to the second office of instruc- 
tion. Being a pastor of any kind involves 
day-by-day ruling on many questions for 
which there is no canon. Every parish 
priest knows this only too well. I, for 
one, do not believe in the infallibility of 
a bishop; but I do believe that the bish- 
ops (all of them) have been called by 
Him and endowed by Him with special 
Grace for making decisions where can- 
ons do not apply, along with other spir- 
itual gifts at consecration. 

(THE REV.) KENNETH KINNER 
PLAINFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


KEY CHAIN—NECKLACE 
or LAPEL PIN 
Only 1” x 1e’’—Easy to Read 
Will Not Tarnish 
Ideal Gift 


chain 1 .00 
re =—s«*1.900 


HOMOR THY Fay, 
ano THY Motwen® 


THRE 
Hi mation imace” 


MN gyou weer nous 18” 2.50 
THE SABEATH Oy Sterling . 


Necklace 
Postpaid 


Your initials on back 50¢. Quantity disc. 
for attendance or service awards. Remit 
with order, TODAY! 


J. LEIGH SKINNER 
Chapel Hill 1, North Carolina 


VESTMENTS 
5 pc. Eucharistic—Pure Silk—All patterns and 
Colors. Introductory SPECIAL PRICE $125.00. 
May-June. 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Cloths, Funeral Palls, 

Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Crosses, Chalices, 

etc. GORHAM SILVER-SUDBURY BRASS. 
Write for samples and information. All items 
fully guaranteed. For lowest prices and com- 
plete satisfaction write to: 


American Church Supply 


2602 Belcourt Ave. Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Serving the Church since [884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHoust:-GorHAM Co. 


New York... 14E. 41st Se. 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 E. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


——— KNEELING HASSOCKS ——, 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Samud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 


by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 


5 V2", 6%, 6Y2"" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowe 


4 Furniture + Coodwork 


PEWS -+ CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS +:ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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HAWAIT! 


Can you go to Hawaii Jan. 21? 
Congenial, select escorted tour 
party for Episcopalians. As low 
as $637.09 complete roundtrip 
from Chicago. 


If interested, please address 
M. R. Johnson, care 914 North- 
ern Pacific Railway Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


FREE 
HAWAIIAN FOLDER 


SINCE 
1889 LEADING 


DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYRE-SPIERS BARE 
+ SGUDIOS + Key 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 12,N. J. MGOUR 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — ‘‘Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


Joel. ALD clne. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


CHURCH LINENS | 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


hurch Furnitut 


PULPITS 3 
REQUEST 
FREE CATALOG 


F LOW ER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va 
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BACKSTAGE 


1) leek THE PAST FIVE YEARS, what has been done : 
enable the Church to give your children a better understandin 
of the Christian Faith? What has been done to provide teachers i 
our church schools with more effective teaching materials? Not oni 
parents but the whole Church is interested in those two question) 
And, in part, they have been answered not only in this magazine br 
through other means in the Church during the last year. The whoi 
story, however, by the one man who perhaps is best qualified to wri* 
it, will appear exclusively in the next issue of EPISCOPAL CHURCE 
NEWS; John Heuss, the rector of Trinity Church, writes The Stow 
of Our Quest. You will recall that it was to John Heuss that th 
Church turned in 1949 when General Convention decided to esta: 
lish a new Department of Christian Education. He was given tif 
task of preparing a blueprint for 
what is now generally known as the 
new curriculum or, specifically, The 
Seabury Series. It is an important 
story and certainly you will not 
want to miss it. 


m Also in our next issue Randolph 
Crump Miller, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education at Yale Divinity 
School, discusses the theological as- 
pects of the teaching material which 
our Department of Christian Edu- 
cation has prepared. This, too, is a 
story you will not want to miss. 


> In addition, you will find all of 
the usual features plus the usual 
comprehensive reporting of what 
really has happened in the Church 
during the past fortnight. In our 
last issue, in the news columns, we 
told the story of the work nine par- Dr. John Heuss 

ishes in and around Birmingham 

were doing toward meeting a responsibility to the aged. The stoi 
really reflected what is taking place in many other places in 0 
church. In the Birmingham story we should have indicated that t 
plans for the proposed home were drawn by architect Chas. } 
McCauley of that city. His drawing was reproduced along with tht 


story. 
ee Bassusd 


PUBLISHER 


FPISCOPATL CUTTRCUNEWC crprpiurErD on 10} 


how many of | 
your triends 
could use this 


key? 


And of course the key we are talking about is EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS . .. the key to a Christian interpretation of the 
issues and challenges that face church people today ...a key to 
a true evaluation of the really important books written about the 
Church . . . a key to the solution of many a problem—the solution 
of which can be found only in the context of the Christian Faith 

. a key to countless hours of instructive reading—the kind of 
reading that no doubt has deepened your own faith and spiritual 


understanding since you have been a subscriber to EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHNEWS. 


eee ee Sa 


WE WILL SEND A COPY OF THIS ISSUE OF EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCHNEWS TO ANY FOUR FRIENDS 
YOU SUGGEST. 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS__ 


CAT = <> ee ES STARE: 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS__ 


Cry —— _ SSS STALE 


NAME__ = 
ADDRESS _ 


ChiyS= 


NAMES = — 


ADDRESS__ = aes 


CITY 


CT You may use my name; I am willing to recom- 
mend EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS to my friends. 


Send... entire advertisement, com- 


plete with names, addresses, and 
cities, along with your own name, to Publisher, 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, 110 North Adams 
Street, Richmond, Virginia. Remember there will be 
no charge for the magazines we send. The four cop- 
ies of this issue which will be sent to any four friends 
you name will be simply to help those people better 
understand and get to know this magazine. 


Personal Notices 


INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


ASSISTANT PRIEST for a large Eastern Parish 
to direct the educational and youth program and to 
practice the full pastoral ministry. Prayer Book con- 
vinced churchmanship. Replies will be appreciated, 
respected and treated confidential. Rector can give 
former assistant as reference. Box 1418 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST: Single, to manage St. Leonard’s House, an 

ex-prisoner rehabilitation center. Qualifications: A 

prayerful life, ability to cooperate with team. Com- 

mon sense counselor. Write The Rev. James G. 

one 2100 West Warren Boulevard, Chicago 12, 
inois. 


BOYS’ WORKER in Church Agency. Write Box 
1413 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for boys’ 
agency. Salary $4800-$5500. Write Box 1414 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


SUPERINTENDENT for a new church home for 
men and women in Richmond, Va. Live in. Send 
experience and references to Box 1415 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WANTED 

USED PEWS—approximately 20 straight pews; 
Kneelers attached preferred—13 feet long or adapt- 
able to that length—needed in December. New 
Episcopal Church in Washington, D. C.—vVirginia 
area. Box 1416 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
1a Vas 


~ SCHOLARSHIP OFFERED 


GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP for boy to accom- 
pany Glee Club and serve as school organist. Write 
the Rev. Frank C. Leeming, St. Peter’s School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


By priest soon to retire, PRIVATE COMMUNION 
SET, sterling silver, beautiful workmanship, con- 
sisting of paten, chalice, bread box, spoon and crys- 
tal cruet, in case. Price $50. Box 1412 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


_--« GUEST HOUSES 


“CLOVER FIELDS.” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year, a limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville & University of Virginia. 
Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby coun- 
try club. Delicious food & reasonable rates. For 
terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


THE MOTORIST’S PRAYER 


Grant me a steady hand and watchful 
eye, That no man shall be hurt when 
| pass by. 

Thou gavest life, and | pray no act of 
mine May take away or mar that gift 
of thine. 

Shelter those, dear Lord, who bear me 
company from the evils of fire and 
calamity. 

Teach me to use my car for others, need, 
Nor miss through love of speed 

The beauties of thy world: that thus | 
may With joy and courtesy go on my 
way. 

—tLondon Church Times 


HAVANA, CUBA____ 


HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL 13y6 Vedado 

Rt. Rev. A. H. Blankingship, Bishop 

Very Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Dean . 

Ven. Romualdo Gonzalez, Canon 

Sun HC 8, 9 (Span) MP Ser 10:45 Ev 8. ‘HC med 
7:30 (Span) Thurs & HD 9, Int 12 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ST. JOHN’S 514 W. Roi Blvd.—at Flower 

The Rev. Rebert.9- Kennaugh, 

Sun 7:30, 9:00, tO30 HC; aioe! Wed, Fri 8:00 

HC; Tues, Thurs 7:00 HC; Sat 10:00 HC, € $-6 
and by appt. 


DENVER, COLO. 


ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

Denver, Colorado 

Sun 7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd & 
4th Sundays, Wkdys HC Wed 7: 15; Thurs 10:30, 
HD HC 10:30 


ee COCONUT, GROVES FLA == 


ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Rey. W. O. Hanner, r 

Rev. W. J. Bruninga, Rev. Allan E. Smith 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9:15; Ch $ 9:15; 1 & 3 Sun &G HD HC 
& Ser 11; 2'G 4 Sun MP. & Ser 11. HC Daily. C Sat 
5-6 & 7-8 


SAINT LOUIS, MO, ___ 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

The Rev. J. Francis Sant, r 

The Rev. A. L. Mattes, Min. of Education 

The Rev. D. G. Stauffer, Asst. & College Chaplain 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4:30, Canterbury 
Club 7:00 . 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


5ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad; Canon J. ‘D. Furlong 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8: Prayers, Ser 12: :05; Wed HC 7, 11, 
Healing Service 12:05 


NEW YORK CITY ____ 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 

ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, 112th &G Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4. 
Wkdys MP 8:30, HC 7:30, also 10 Wed; Ev. 5 


GRACE CHURCH Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth S¢. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
Healing Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
Daily MP 8 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 
316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. real, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11 
EP G address 5 


’ 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. R. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily ‘7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat ‘4-5 


Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 


NEW YORK CITY 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP if "(HC Ist Sun); Wkdys HC 
Tues 10 :30, Wed & HD 8, Thur 12:10; EP daily 6; 
Organ Ree. Fri 12:10 

Church open daily 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rey. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rev. G. C. Stierwald 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun.) Wed. 7:45 
HC, Thurs 12 H.C. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 9, 11 (High); MP 8:40; EP, B 8. 

Wkd 7, 8; Wed & HD 9:30; Fri 12:10. C Th 4:30- 

5:30, Fr 12-1; Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 & by appt. 
Open daily until 6:30 PM 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (1st Sun) MP 11; EP Cho 4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:10 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 


Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., + 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY erasaN sy G& Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard . Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 


12 Midday Ser 13: 30, Ep 5: 05; Sat HC 8, EP 1 730; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL 

Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 
Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HO 7:30 also; 12:05 ex. Sat. ee & Study 1:05 
ex. Sat., EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12: 30 


Broadway & Fulton St. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. mevere R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 9 & 11, EP 4; WeekdayssHC Daily 7 
& 10, PO. EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; 
8-9 & by appt 


487 Hudson St. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 


292 Henry St. 


Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 

ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 

Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 


Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black 
face PM; addr, address; a, assistant; B, 
Benediction; C, Confession; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, deo- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
HC, Holy 
Communion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy 


v 
Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 


Hour; Instr, instructions; Int, In 
sions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; | 
Morning Prayer; Par, Parish; r, re 
Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta 

V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Yous Pec 
ple’s Fellowship. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH __ East Ave. & Vick Pa 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 
Rev. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, A 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 A 


______MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 


ST. ANDREW’S Rev. E. Guthrie Bre 
On USS. Highway No. 70 


Sun 8 HC; 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP & Ser; HC Ist 
HD 11 HC. 
Air Conditioned. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
TRINITY Broad & Third 


Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., Fr 

Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 

Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 
Services as announced 


as 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Mai 
Rev. Ernest A. Harding, r } 
Sun HC 9 MP & Ser ri (HC Ist Sun), Tues 
noon. Open daily 9 to 5 
Where the First Meeting of the 
House of Bishops was held. 


___MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Down 
Donald Henning, D. a 2 © H.D., ¢ 

John H. Sivicy, B.D., 
Sun 7:30, 9:30, Wt 


Dally HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave (off the Expressway) 
The Rev. Edward E, Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, alia oS 9:15, MPRE 
7:30; Wed & 'HD 10:3 


__DENISON, TEXAS. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodaro 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, Jr., ¢ 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Serv & CS 9:15, Cho Serv 
Wkd H Eu 7 M, Tu, Th, Fri; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 
prec Eu. EP 5:15 daily exe Sat. C by appt. 


—_______SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow 
Rev. James Joseph, r | 
Sun 8 Holy Eu, 9:15 Par. Comm., 11 MP, Ist. 
HC Wed & HD 10 Holy Eu 5 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 
Rev. David J. Greer, Assoc. 


Rev. Robert D. Keith, 
Sun Services 8, 11; Wed 7:45 


